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ENGLISH OR FRENCH IN THE TIME OF EDWARD III 


HE position of the English language after the Norman Con- 
quest has been variously stated. To early writers English was 
entirely displaced except among the lowest orders of society. Later 
writers assumed that the native tongue must early have begun to be 
rehabilitated as the language of the whole people, and interpreted 
the few direct references accordingly. Hume, in his early presenta- 
tion of the first view,’ might be pardoned for following the forger 
Ingulf, and his countryman Scott for popularizing Hume in the 
first chapter of Ivanhoe. Such pardon, however, should scarcely 
extend to a serious historian or writer of much later time. Palgrave 
seems to have been the first to protest the view of Hume a century 
before,? but Freeman,* who did so much to show the true continuity 


1 History of England (1754-61), I, 200: “ William had even entertained the 
difficult project of totally abolishing the English language; and for that purpose 
he ordered that in all schools throughout the kingdom the youth should be 
instructed in the French tongue; a practice which was continued from custom 
till after the reign of Edward III, and was never indeed totally discontinued 
in England. ... No other tongue [than French] was used at court: it became 
the language of all fashionable company; and the English themselves, ashamed 
of their own country, affected to excel in that foreign dialect.” Ingulf is dis- 
tinctly mentioned by Hume in a footnote to the same page. 

2 History of Normandy and of England (1851-64), III, ch. xv, and especially 
p. 627 f. 

3 The Norman Conquest (1867-76), ch. xxv, and appendices to vol. V. Free- 
man recognized his indebtedness to Stubbs (Constitutional History of England, 
1874-78) for some facts, and alludes to Palgrave. Otherwise his treatment of 
the subject is original and far reaching, in spite of some errors on purely lin- 
guistic matters. He particularly combats Hume’s statement above, in the open- 
ing sentence of his twenty-fifth chapter: “Of all the dreams which have affected 
the history of the times on which we are engaged, none has led to more error 
than the notion that William the Conqueror set to work with a fixed purpose to 
root out the use of the English tongue.” 
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of English history from pre-Norman times, made the first elaborate 
and painstaking examination of the evidence for the case. 

The first serious historian to convey the same impressions as 
Scott’s romance, itself an exaggeration of Hume, was Augustin 
Thierry in his Histoire de la Conquéte de l' Angleterre par les Nor- 
mands (1825). This, too, was made more accessible to Englishmen 
and doubtless more influential by Hazlitt’s translation in 1837. 
Thierry’s indebtedness to Scott for his general notion of English- 
Norman history has been long recognized, but his romantic view still 
colors the conception of many writers. How close is the French 
historian to the English novelist may be seen from two quotations. 
Contrasting the English language in England and Scotland, Thierry 
says: 


“Cette langue, que sa ressemblance avec celle des Anglo-Saxons 
faisait nommer anglisc ou anglaise, avait un sort bien différent en 
Ecosse et en Angleterre. Dans ce dernier pays, elle était l’idiome des 
serfs, des gens de métier, des gardeurs de troupeaux, et les poétes, 
qui chantaient pour les hautes classes, ne composaient qu’en pur 
normand ; mais au nord de la Tweed, I’anglais était la langue favorite 
des ménestrels attachés a la cour; il était poli, travaillé, gracieux, 
recherché méme, tandis que de l’autre coté du méme fleuve, il deve- 
nait rude et sans grace comme les malheureux qui le parlaient.’”* 


And again of the French language in England: 


“Tl y remplacga insensiblement la langue saxonne, qui, n’étant 
plus parlée que par la partie de la nation la plus pauvre et la plus 
grossiere, tomba autant au-dessous du nouvel idiome anglonormand, 
que celui-ci était au-dessous du frangais, langage de la cour, du 
baronnage et du quiconque prétendait au bon ton et aux belles 
maniéres.””® 


The idea that English remained entirely in the background for 
more than three centuries after the Conquest is often reflected in 
what is said of the language in the time of Edward III. Thus 
Pauli, in his Bilder aus Alt-England (ist ed., 1860), has this 
definite pronouncement : 


“Wir haben keinen geniigenden Beweis, dass nur einer der drei 
ersten Edwards gelaufig englisch gesprochen habe; dem dritten 


#Vol. II, p. 5. 
SII, 378. 
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unter ihnen noch soll es schwer geworden sein, bei einer Offent- 


lichen Gelegenheit drei Worte in der Volkssprache hinter einander 
hervorzubringen.”® 


Pauli’s statement led Longman (Life and Times of Edward the 
Third, 11, 72) to say: 


“ King Edward the Third was barely able even to speak English, 
always wrote his dispatches in French, and his proclamations were 
often made in that language.’ 


Pauli, as already noted, gives no authority for his statment re- 
garding King Edward’s English. Longman has added what is per- 
haps the main reason for Pauli’s language, Edward’s use of French 
in dispatches and sometimes in proclamations. But the writing of 
dispatches in French, and the use of French or Latin in proclama- 
tions do not indicate that English may not also have been known and 
used by both king and secretary. In the use of French for public 
documents the scribes were merely following a long established 
custom, going back to the time of Richard I, the first king after 
the Conquest of whose reign no English public document is pre- 
served. One may compare Cromwell’s use of Latin in foreign dis- 
patches, or Frederick the Great’s use of French in more modern 
times. On the other hand, as early as 1258, when Henry III wished 


6 The quotation is from the edition of 1876, pp. 194-5. Pauli gives no 
authority for the statement, and Freeman, who quotes it (Norman Conquest, V, 
597), says he knows of none. Nor is there any authority given in Pauli’s con- 
tinuation of Lappenberg’s Geschichte von England, pp. 307-504, relating the reign 
of Edward III. It is Freeman also who mentions the Roman manuscript of 
Froissart, used below, but who did not consider it in detail as the period of 
Edward III was beyond that he was treating. 

7 Longman’s footnote to the above quotes the translation of Pauli made in 
1861. We get some idea of the modernity of Pauli by his giving 1328 as the 
year of Chaucer’s birth; and of Longman by his quoting as Chaucer’s, on the 
same page with the above sentence, Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love. Pauli 
and Longman are perhaps responsible for such a remark as that of Professor 
Kittredge, in his admirable Chaucer and his Poetry, p. 37: 

“King Edward had but slight acquaintance with the English language, and 
no interest at all in English literature.” 

Over against these unsupported assertions of Pauli and Longman might be 
placed that of the oldest biographer of Edward III, Joshua Barnes, who says in 
his History of Edward III (1688), p. 912: “He understood Latine, French, 
Spanish, Italian, and High and Low Dutch, besides his Native Language.” 
Barnes’s History, too, is said by J. F. Tout to be still “in some ways” “less 
unsatisfactory” than the Longman or Mackinnon Lives of the same monarch. 
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to reach the people of all England, he sent out the Provisions of 
Oxford in English as well as in Latin and French. 

Besides, ignorance of English on the part of English kings, even 
if it were based on incontestable proofs, does not support the con- 
ceptions of Thierry and Scott regarding the language in the country 
as a whole. The first two Georges in the eighteenth century could 
not speak English, and the second George also used French in his 
correspondence.*® Yet this does not argue even a decadence of the 
English language among their subjects. That kings of Norman and 
Angevin birth did not use English freely, does not prove that Eng- 
lish was not in general well understood by their courtiers, or even by 
themselves. Moreover, that great nobles and churchmen used Nor- 
man or Angevin French does not necessarily argue that English was 
not also known and used by most of them. 

But are there facts to oppose such contentions as those of Pauli 
and Longman regarding Edward Third’s asserted ignorance of Eng- 
lish? I shall consider specifically the status of the language in the 
time of Edward III, and his own use of it, because he is often 
brought forward so prominently in discussions of the subject. This 
is the more surprising, too, since his reign fell in the century of the 
great victory of English as a national language. Of this we have 
more than incidental allusions. Before half of Edward’s reign had 
ended, the reaction against French in the schools had been begun by 
John Cornwall, as we know from John of Trevisa’s translation of 
Higden’s Polychronicon (Bk. I, ch. 59), a passage which has often 
been printed. Seven or eight years before Chaucer wrote the Book 
of the Duchess, that is in 1362, the Commons had been granted their 
petition that pleadings in the law courts might be in English. The 
next year parliament was opened by a declaration of the summons in 
the native tongue. Soon English petitions to parliament, English 
wills, letters, and gild statutes appear. Side by side with these more 
incidental allusions, a new and abundant literature is the open evi- 
dence of the new place the English language was already holding in 

Britain. 
8 Palgrave, History of Normandy and England, III, 635-6, used this later 
parallel, and noted that “the correspondence between George II and the Prince 


of Wales, as laid before Parliament during their unhappy discussions, is wholly 
in the French language.” 
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Yet besides these there are contemporary allusions to the growing 
use of English which have not been fully appreciated. The Roman 
manuscript of Froissart, barely referred to by Freeman, was dis- 
covered by Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove as late as 1860. It was 
then found that the medieval chronicler had prepared a fourth redac- 
tion of parts of his great history, with considerably more of detail 
in certain particulars than he had earlier used. Among them are 
significant references to the use of English in the time of Edward 
III,—references numerous enough to confirm each other, and more 
weighty because of their wholly incidental character. 

The first relates to an incident of Edward Third’s first year on 
the throne, when he was a boy of fourteen. After the defiance of 
Edward by Robert king of Scotland, the English king asked Sir 
John of Hainaut to assist him against the Scots, and the latter re- 
sponded with a great company. The young king, to feast the 
Hainauters, held a great court at the House of the Minor Friars in 
London on Trinity Sunday (June 11), 1327. There a fight broke 
out between the English archers and the grooms of the visitors. In 
the parley which followed the king addressed Sir John, and the latter 
answered him in a defensive plea. At this, perhaps so as not to be 
understood by the Hainauters, Sir Thomas Wake spoke in English 
to the king. The passage reads: 


“Donc respondi messire Thomas Wage [Wake], marescal dou 


roi, et dist au roi en son langage: ‘ Sire, il parole sagement, et peut 
estre tout ce qu'il dist.’ ’”® 


Whether this was so that the Hainauters might not perceive the 
drift of the remark, as seems reasonable, we are at least told a little 
later that they could not understand English: 


“Et disoient bien li auqun baron et chevalier d’Engleterre as 
chevaliers de Hainnau, qui point n’entendoient le langage des En- 
glois, et liquel ne haioient point les Hainnuiers, mais le disoient pour 
euls aviser, 4 la fin que il fuissent le mieuls sus lor garde: ‘Chil 
archier de Lincole, et moult d’aultres communs, pour l’amour d’euls, 
vous ont quelliet en grant haine; et se il n’estoient brisiet de par le 
roi, il le vous mousteroient et de fait.’ ’”’® 


® Froissart’s Chroniques, Luce ed., I, 266; De Lettenhove’s ed., V, 127. 
10 Froissart (Luce), I, 267; (De Lettenhove), V, 128. 
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This incident, slight as it is, shows that Edward III as a young 
king must have understood English. Besides, it must have been no 
unusual thing to address him in that language. Otherwise his mar- 
shall would not have presumed to use the native speech in such a way. 

Some confirmation of the fact that the monarchs of England 
at this time were addressed in English is furnished by another inci- 
dent. When Edward II was in the hands of his enemies, after his 
deposition and the election of his son to the kingship, he was treated 
with great indignity. One circumstance in the Vita et Mors 
Edwardi Secundi is reported as follows: 


“Duxerunt etiam exemplar patientiae per grangias castri Bris- 
tollii, ubi de foeno factam coronam capiti, jamdudum oleo sancto 
consecrato, imposuit nefarius ille de Gorney, ausus contingere Chris- 
tum Dei: cui illudentes ironia nimis acerba milites duxerunt, ‘ Fare 
forth, syr Kynge.’’”!? 


Now such a terse record surely does not mean that once and once 
only some such expression was used to the deposed king. It must 
mean that the mock heroics were many, and frequently repeated in 
the several months during which every kind of ill-treatment was 
heaped upon him. It equally follows also that these expressions of 
ironical courtesy could have had no point, even to his brutal captors, 
if Edward II had not well understood English. The record seems 
reasonably good evidence that the father of Edward III, as the son, 
did understand the language of Englishmen. Whether Edward III, 
with whom we have especially to do, could speak English depends on 
other passages which will be cited. Meanwhile we have information 
regarding the use of English by the great nobles. 


11 Chronicles of Edward I and II (Rolls Series), II, 316. The Latin quoted 
is based on an earlier French account, in which the words to the king read, 
“ Avant, sire kinge.” Even this might all be English, since French avaunt in 
this sense is recorded in English of not many years later, the English transla- 
tion of the Romance of the Rose, 3959 and 4790. That English alone would 
have been used by the common soldiers seems the only probability. The Latin 
translator at least so understood them. 

* The incident was reported to Sir Thomas de la Moore, at whose suggestion 
it was recorded, by another Englishman who was present with the king and 
his guards when it occurred, a William Bishop (Gullielmus Bisschop). It was 
recorded in the French form within twenty years of the event. Bishop Stubbs, 
in his introductory discussion of the Vita, says: “I believe it to be in the main 
trustworthy.” 


———————— — TT 
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When Edward went to France in 1329 to pay homage to the king 
of France for the duchy of Guienne, he was accompanied to Amiens 
by a considerable body of high retainers. They included, as recited 
in the first of Froissart’s paragraphs, the bishops of London and 
Lincoln, perhaps the bishop of Winchester; four earls,—Henry, earl 
of Derby and son of Thomas earl of Lancaster, together with the 
earls of Salisbury, Warwick, and Hereford; six barons,—Lords 
Reginald Cobham, Thomas Wake, marshall of England, Richard 
Stanford, and Lords Percy, Manny, and Mowbray; more than forty 
other nobles and knights.1* The retainers were clearly representa- 
tive of the nobility of England, as of its intelligence and knightly 
custom. But the homage of Edward was not wholly satisfactory 
to the French king, and the English king was not ready to proceed 
further until he had consulted the records in his own country. 

To explain this breaking off in the paying of homage, Frois- 
sart says in the Roman manuscript : 


“La nature des Engleés est telle que tous jours il se crienment a 
estre decheu et repliquent tant apriés une cose que mervelles; et ce 
que il aueront en couvenant un jour, il le deliieront l'autre. Et a 
tout ce les encline a faire ce que il n’entendent point bien tous les 
termes dou langage de France; ne on ne lor scet conment bouter en 
la teste, se ce n’est tout dis a lor pourfit. Et encorez en avint adonc 
ensi. Dont li signeur et li per de France, qui la estoient venu et 
asamblé pour celle matére, en furent trop fort esmervilliet; et en 
parlérent especiaument a mesire Jehan de Hainnau, et li remoustré- 


rent tous les poins et les articles dou dit honmage conment il se 
devoit faire.” 


Here, then, is admirable evidence that English was not only the 
usual language of a large circle of prominent courtiers of Edward 
III, but that they could not have been thoroughly acquainted with 
any other. For surely there was not enough difference between the 
French of England and the French of the Continent, so that men 
commonly using the one should have failed to understand the other. 
But there is further direct proof that English was the usual language 


12 The list of those who were to go to France is given in more detail 
(Nomina illorum qui cum Rege transfretarunt) in Rymer’s Foedera, IV, 387-8. 

18 Luce’s Froissart, I, 306; De Lettenhove’s, V, 237. The document finally 
signed by representatives of the French and English kings is in Rymer’s 
Foedera, IV, 765. 
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of the great nobles, even in state affairs. Moreover the next pas- 
sage shows that Edward III must not only have understood English, 
but have sanctioned its use in a great council of the nation. 

In 1337 Edward III, urged by Count Robert of Artois to make 
war upon the king of France, placed the matter before a council 
of the realm, or many councils as Froissart says in another place.’ 
One of these was a great gathering at London in the palace of West- 
minster, “consisting of the prelates, the nobles, and the mayors of 
cities and towns of England.” The account goes on to tell how the 
king, in order to be seen the more easily, was seated in royal state, 
with the crown on his head and royal scepter in his hand. Two steps 
below were the prelates, earls and barons, while below them were 
six hundred knights. In the aisles were the men of the Cinque 
Ports, and the mayors of cities and towns. When all were as- 
sembled and silence made, as Froissart goes on to say: 


“ Adonc se leva uns clerc d’Engleterre, licensiiés en droit et en 
lois, et moult bien pourveus de trois langages, de latin, de francois et 
dou langage englés ; et conmenga 4 parler moult sagement. Et estoit 
messires Robers d’Artois dalés lui, liquels l’avoit enfourmé, trois ou 
quatre jours devant, de tout ce que il devoit dire. Si parla atempree- 
ment et remoustra tout en hault, et [en] englois, a la fin que il fust 
mieuls entendus de toutez gens, car tous jours scut on mieuls ce que 
on voelt dire et proposer ens ou langage ott on est d’enfance introduit 
qu’en un aultre, tous les poins et les articles desquels messires Robers 
d’Artois les avoit, le roi, le clerc et auquns signeurs, enfourmés; et 
con progains li rois, lors sires, en quelle istance il estoient la venu et 
asambleé, estoit de l’iretage et de la couronne de France. Et gant il 
ot remoustré la parole tout au lonch, par grant avis et par bon loisir, 
tant que tout l’avoient volentierz oi, il demanda ens ou nom dou roi a 
avoir consel de toutes ces coses.””?® 


After this presentation of the case Earl Henry of Lancaster 
spoke at length, and the others “respondirent tout d’une vois: ‘II 
dist bien.’” The implication clearly is that Earl Henry spoke in 
English, and that the king understood if he did not reply in that 
language. That Henry of Lancaster knew English is attested by 
another and more dramatic incident. At the naval battle against the 
Spaniards (Espagnols sur Mer), Aug. 29, 1350, we are told: 


14 Chroniques (De Lettenhove), V, 321. 
15 Luce’s Froissart, I, 360; De Lettenhove, V, 326. 
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“ Li dus de Lancastre, assés priés da la, se combatoit 4 Espagnols 
et oy criier en englois: ‘Rescouse, rescouse au prince de Galles!’ 
Si dist a ses chevaliers: ‘Alons deviers mon cousin le prince; je 
voi bien que il a a faire.’ Donc chil qui tenoient le gouvernal de sa 
nef, le fissent tourner a force, et li aultre estendirent lor single con- 
trement; et tout combatant, vosissent ou non li Espagnol, il vinrent 
jusque a la nef du prinche que li Espagnol tenoient 4 dangier.”?* 


It is not explicitly stated that the Duke’s second command was in 
English, but nothing else can be believed for a moment. Commands 
in different languages at such a time are not to be thought of. 

So far, proof appears in this Roman manuscript of Edward 
Third’s full understanding of the English speech. It is also certain 
that he could and did use English on occasion. After Edward’s 
great success against the Scotch at Halidon Hill the great nobles 
came out from Berwick to do homage, as their fathers had done 
homage to Edward’s grandfather at the same place. The scene is 
described as follows: 


“ Tout li signeur d’Engleterre, qui 1a estoient en la presence dou 
roi, s ouvrirent et laissiérent les Escocois passer. II enclinérent le 
roi, et non plus avant. Li rois les requelli de une parole tant seulle- 
ment, ce fu que il dist en son langage: ‘ Bien venant.’ De trop petit 
se disférent li uns langage de I’autre.”"” 


The passage shows somewhat more than the speaking of a single 
word. For one thing it was not to be expected that the young 
king, even then only twenty, should have had much to say to rebel- 
lious nobles now returning to their allegiance. Nor was there need 
that he should have been conciliatory in any sense. Besides, too, we 
can hardly believe he had been taught like a parrot to pronounce a 
single vocable. Indeed, the last sentence indicates the king knew 
enough English to compare his Midland form with that of the North, 
and was interested in the comparison. 

If, however, there was still any doubt of Edward’s understanding 
the language of his people and speaking it to some extent, that doubt 
ought to be set at rest by another passage in the Roman manuscript 
which can not be explained away. It describes with some greater 
detail than any other the well-known scene of the captive burgesses 


16 Luce’s Froissart, IV, 326; De Lettenhove, IV, 260. 
17 Luce’s Froissart, I, 324; De Lettenhove, V, 277. 
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of Calais in 1347. We are told that Edward was in the hall of his 
lodging when it was announced Sir Walter Manny was come with 
the haltered prisoners. The king went out to receive them, followed 
by a great concourse. Then Froissart says: 


“En la place toutes gens se ouvrirent a l’encontre de li. Si 
passérent oultre messires Gautiers et li siis bourgois, et s’en vint 
devant le roi et li dist en langage englois: ‘ Trés chiers sires, vechi la 
presentation de la ville de Calais 4 vostre ordenance.’ Li rois se taisi 
tous quois et regarda moult fellement sus euls, car moult les haioit et 
tous les habitans de Calais, pour les grans damages et contraires que 
dou temps passet li avoient fait. 

“Chil siis bourgois se missent tantos en genouls devant le roi, et 
dissent ensi en joindant lors mains: ‘ Gentils sires et nobles rois, veés 
nous chi siis, qui avons esté d’ancesserie bourgois de Calais et grans 
marceans par mer et par terre, et vous aportons les clefs de la ville et 
dou chastiel de Calais, et les vous rendons a vostre plaisir, et nous 
mettons en tel point que vous nous veés en vostre pure volenté, pour 
sauver le demorant dou peuple de Calais qui souffert a moult de 
grietés. Si voelliés de nous avoir pité et merchi par vostre haute 
nobléce.’ Certes il n’i ot adonc en la place, conte, baron, ne chevalier, 
ne vaillant honme qui se peuist astenir de plorer de droite pité, ne qui 
peuist parler en grant piece. Li rois regarda sus euls trés crueuse- 
ment, car il avoit le coer si dur et si enfelloniient de grans courous, 
que il ne pot parler; et gant il parla, il conmanda en langage englois 
que on lor copast les testes tantos. Tout li baron et li chevalier qui 
la estoient, en plorant prioient, si acertes que faire pooient, au roi que 
il en vosist avoir pité et merchi; més il n’i voloit entendre.’’?® 


Upon this, Manny begged the king in the name of his sovereign 
gentility and nobleness (souverainne gentillece et noblece), to have 
pity on the men who had offered their lives for others. But the king 
stops him as follows: 


“ Adonc se grigna li rois et dist: ‘ Mauni, Mauni, soufrés vous. 
Il] ne sera aultrement.’ Mesires Gautiers de Mauni [lacuna here] 
et n’osa plus parler, car li rois dist moult ireusement : ‘On fache venir 
la cope teste. Chil de Calais ont fait morir tant de mes honmes que 
il couvient ceuls morir aussi.” 


Then it is that the queen makes her pathetic plea and the king 
grants the lives of the brave Frenchmen to her supplication. Noth- 
ing is said about the language of these last speeches, but if English 


18 Luce’s Froissart, IV, 290; De Lettenhove, IV, 214. 
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was used by Manny and the king in the first place so that the captives 
should not understand what was said, as is probable, then that lan- 
guage would have been continued to the end of the scene. In any 
case, as Freeman briefly mentions, there is no doubt of the use of 
English both by the king and by Manny. 

It is difficult to see how these several passages can be gainsaid, or 
how they can be very differently interpreted from what has been here 
attempted. Of course, so far as the exact incidents are concerned, 
Froissart was at most reporting the statements of others. He him- 
self could not have been present at these early events. But regarding 
the use of English by Edward III and his courtiers Froissart was a 
wholly competent witness. As is well known he had first visited 
England a score of years before Edward’s death, and his opportuni- 
ties for observing king and court were unlimited. Moreover Frois- 
sart could have had no reason for deceiving contemporaries or pos- 
terity on such a point. If anything, we should have expected his 
sympathies to be with the use of French in England. When, there- 
fore, he testifies to the use of the English language, his testimony 
must be regarded as doubly valuable. 

But the question may be asked why then, in this fourth and last 
redaction, did he thus add these significant references to the use of 
English when he had not mentioned the latter fact before. I sug- 
gest a possible explanation. The last half of the fourteenth century 
was one of growing consciousness regarding the English language, 
and its peculiar status in the land of its birth. Trevisa’s additions to 
Higden, already noted, are one evidence of this. Chaucer in his 
Troilus (V, 1793 f.) had glanced at “so greet diversitee in English,” 
especially “in wryting of our tonge,” and begged that no one would 
“miswrite” and “mismetre” his poem, as he also begged “ Adam 
scriveyn” to be more careful in his copying. Thomas Usk in his 
Testament of Love written about 1387, after according to “clerks” 
their Latin and to Frenchmen their French, adds: “ And let us showe 
our fantasyes in suche wordes as we lerneden of our dames tonge.” 
With such new consciousness regarding the status of English finding 
expression even in literature, it may be that Froissart became im- 
pressed with the new spirit, and thus came to note, as he had not 
thought of doing before, the use of English by one or another of his 
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characters. At any rate, even if we can not fully account for them, 
we may not disregard these allusions to the use of the native tongue. 

One thing further may be said of Edward Third’s relation to 
the English language. When in 1346 he took the French city of 
Caen he found there the Ordinance of Normandy, purporting to be 
an agreement between Philip of France and the Duke of Normandy 
for a second Norman conquest of England.’® This document was at 
once used by Edward to inspire patriotism in his English subjects. 
Besides, it is in point that the English king emphasized the purpose 
of the confederates “to destroy and wholly annihilate the English 
nation and language.” The latter idea is the noteworthy factor. 

This reference to the English language occurs in the Introduc- 
tion to the Ordinance when laid before parliament, as follows: 


“Et sur ce fu moustre une Ordinance faite par le dit Adver- 
saire, & ascuns Grants de France & de Normandie, a destruire & 
anientier tote la Nation & la Lange Engleys: Et de faire Execution 
de ceste l’Ordinance le dit Adversaire avoit ordeignez le Count de 
Eu, & le Chaumberleyn de Tankerville, od grant Multitude des Gentz 
d’armes, Genevois & Gentz a pie de y estre alez. Mes sicome Dieu 
voleit, les ditz Count & Chaumberleyn furent pris a Caen, & plusours 
de lour Gentz tuez, & ascuns de eux pris, si q’ils ount faillez quant a 
ore de lour puros, ent loez soit Dieux. De quele Ordinance le copie 
s’ensuyt, en la forme souzescrite.”*° 


Now the Ordinance itself does not mention the English lan- 
guage specifically, but does propose a new Norman conquest which 
should be thoroughgoing. One passage will show this purpose: 


“Item, Acordez est, que en cel cas que Dieu eidant le Roialme 
d’Engleterre par le dit Voiage se conquerra, le Conquest serra fair 
tut en noun & l’onur du dit Monsieur le Duc; et que tut ce que le 
Roi d’Engleterre y a, serra & demorra au dit Monsieur le Duc come 


19 Michelet, Histoire de France, IV, 323, was the first to throw discredit 
upon this Ordinance, suggesting that it was a forgery. More recently some 
doubt of its genuineness has been expressed by an English historian, as by Sir 
J. H. Ramsay in his Genesis of Lancaster (1, 324), who speaks of it as “a real 
or pretended compact.” For the purpose of this discussion it makes no differ- 
ence whether the Ordinance was real or forged, since the use of it is the impor- 
tant thing. On the other hand, surely Philip of Valois and John I of Normandy 
were quite as capable of entering into such an agreement as Edward III was of 
forging it. 

20 Rotuli Parliamentorum, II, 158. 
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Rois & Seigneurs, & as Droitz & as Honurs que le Roi d’Engleterre 
les tient.’’?* 


This Ordinance Edward III at once sent over to England, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury preached upon it at St. Paul’s, doubt- 
less by the king’s order.27 How fully the Archbishop empha- 
sized the destruction of the English language we do not know, but 
presumably the same introduction which accompanied the parlia- 
mentary copy was in his hands and that he made the most of it. This 


would seem to be implied by another document which bears upon 
the subject. 


Not only did Edward lay the Ordinance of Normandy before 
parliament and have the highest functionary of the English church 
expound it to the people of London, but he took pains to have it 
more widely disseminated. A long communication, with the title 
“De Cause Guerre, contra Philippum de Valesio, Clero & Populo 


21 The Ordinance closes with the words: “Ce feust fait au Boys de Vin- 
cenii, le xxiii jour de Marcz, l’an xxxviii” [that is 1338]. 

22 Robert of Avesbury, De Gestis Regis Edwardi Tertii, p. 363: 

“In vigilia Assumptionis beate Mariz, virginis gloriose, anno Domini mil- 
lesimo cccmoxlvito, reverendus pater dominus Johannes de Stratforde, Cantua- 
riensis archiepiscopus, ante processionem generalem, pro pace et dicto rege 
Anglorum tunc, ut premittitur, infra regnum Francie militante, a clero et 
populo Londoniensi illo die solempniter faciendam, verbum Dei ipsis clero et 
populo ad crucem in cimiterio ecclesie Sancti Pauli Londoniis predicans et 
exponens, inter cetera publicavit quod nobilis comes Huntingdoniz, qui cum 
dicto rege Anglorum in conflictu habito apud Cadamum fuerat febribus fati- 
gatus, ad Angliam tunc reversus, literas quasdam, inventas in Cadamo, conti- 
nentes presumptuosam Normannorum confcederationem seu ordinationem ad 
subversionem ipsius regis et regni Angliz, per consilium dicti domini P[hilippi] 
de Valesio ordinatas et callide adinventas, sibi tradidit vulgariter exponendas, 
ut per hoc excitaret clerum et populum eo libentius preces fundere salutares 
pro pace ét dicto domino rege Anglorum et suis, qui ipsos Normannos, per 
medium ipsorum transeuntes, in suis propriis laribus edocebant, ne ad infra- 
scripta per ipsos dictis regi et regno comminata mitterent manus suas.” 

Murimuth’s Continuatio Chronicarum (Rolls Series), pp. 211-12, gives the 
account with even more of feeling: “ Praedictam ordinationem Gallicorum, licet 
nullum sortiebatur effectum, publicavit archiepiscopus duodecimo die Augusti in 
cimiterio Sancti Pauli Londoniis in sermone suo habito cum processione so- 
lempni, ut per hoc excitaret populum regni, ut eo ferventius diligerent regem 
et devotione pro prosperitate et expeditione ipsius orarent, qui ipse populum 
suum a dictis Gallicorum machinationibus conservavit indempnes, se ipsum et 
suos, ut praemittitur, per terram et aquam multis periculis exponendo.” 

Knighton, Chromcon, II, 431, also mentions the Ordinance of Normandy 
and the intended invasion of England. 
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exponenda,” was sent to the heads of both the Dominican (Preach- 
ing or Black) Friars and the Augustines, evidently that they might 
use it wherever they went.?* This document, after reciting at 
length the case against Philip, proceeds: 


“Set ipse, diu per Tractatus hujusmodi nos protrahens fallaciter 
sub incerto, & Expensis gravibus nos exponens, nichil nobis facere 
voluit in effectu; set semper, sub dictorum umbra Tractatuum, 
cumulavit peramplius Mala Malis, nos & nostros persequens hos- 
tiliter, tam in Terra, quam in Mari, & in subversionem Lingue 
Anglican cominans pro viribus & conspirans,” etc., etc. 


The emphasis, it will be seen, is again placed on the destruction of 
the English language. 

Now it is unbelievable that the destruction of the English lan- 
guage would have been mentioned so prominently if there had not 
been hope of its appealing to the popular pride. It is true that 
appeal had first been made by Edward’s grandfather, Edward I, 
who had laid before parliament in his summons of 1295 what he 
asserted was the purpose of the French king: 


“Linguam Anglicam, si conceptz iniquitatis proposito detest- 
abili potestas correspondeat (quod Deus avertat) omnino de terra 
delere proponit.’’** 


Now, however, a half century later, the third Edward carries the 
appeal directly to the people, as if the matter were at this later 
time one of greater popular interest. We can scarcely be wrong 
in supposing it was so. 

The use made by Edward of the Ordinance of Normandy, to- 
gether with the evidence of his own knowledge and use of English 
speech, are good reasons for believing that the victory of English 

23 Rymer’s Foedera, V, 496-8. This is the copy to the Dominicans, as shown 
by the beginning: 

“Rex, dilecto sibi in Christo, Provinciali Ordinis Fratrum predicatorum 
in Anglia, Salutem.” 

At the close, however, is the note, “ Eodem modo mandatum est Priori & 
Conventui Sancti Augustini London, mutatis mutandis.” 

24 Rymer’s Foedera, II, 689. This copy of the summons is that sent to the 


Archbishop of Canterbury and the clergy; it is reproduced in Stubbs, Select 
Charters, 484. 
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over French as the language even of the court was complete some- 
time before the period usually set. The conservatism of the schools 
would have persisted considerably after the wish for English in 
teaching had been often expressed. John Cornwall was doubtless 
not the first to see the importance of the reform, though the first 
of the schoolmaster class to institute the change. The desire for 
English in the courts must have preceded, perhaps for a generation, 
the actual granting of the permission to use it. The wish for an 
English “summons” for parliament must have long antedated the 
actual petition of the Commons. Besides, it was no bolt out of a 
clear sky when in 1386 the Mercers of London presented in Eng- 
lish their vigorous and picturesque petition to parliament. Such use 
of the mother tongue must have been only the expression of a 
popular wish that had long been growing among London trades- 
men. That class would scarcely have risked its hope for a redress. 
of serious grievances on the use of a despised tongue. 

One may well go further. The quantity of literature in Eng- 
lish during the whole of the fourteenth century, and especially the 
second half, can not be accounted for on the supposition that the 
English language was only beginning to make its way among the 
upper classes.2° Besides, it seems scarcely possible that Laurence 

25I can not forbear quoting two other examples of what seems to me a 
curious obscuring of facts. Legouis, in his excellent Geoffrey Chaucer, has this 
on the subject of language—I quote the translation: 

“Whilst the use of English was steadily extending to all classes throughout 
the fourteenth century, and making its way into the schools, the law-courts, and 
the parliament, poets were still groping for a proper medium. John Gower, the 
contemporary and friend of Chaucer, bore witness to the uncertainty by writing 
the first of his three great poems in French, the second in Latin, and the third 
in English. But English was split up into dialects differing sufficiently from 
each other to hamper intercommunication; the differences in vocabulary and 
syntax were such as to render a man barely intelligible to those who did not 
speak his own dialect.” 

Here Legouis, in using Gower for his purpose, has neglected practically 
every other author of the time. There is no evidence that Minot, Chaucer, 
Trevisa, the poet of Pearl, or the authors of Piers Plowman, Mandeville’s 
Travels, and the Wyclifite Bible were “ groping after a medium.” Legouis must 
have in mind his countryman Thierry, and the latter’s view of English condi- 
tions. As to dialects, too, Legouis has apparently forgotten that Chaucer made 


his Reeve of the Canterbury Tales use the Northern dialect to some extent, 
while he also made the Parson say, 
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Minot between 1333 and 1352 could have composed his stirring 
national lyrics on Edward Third’s Scottish victories without some 
hope of their appealing, not only to prominent Englishmen, but even 
to the king himself.2® Nor is there evidence that Chaucer, squire 
and courtier and king’s man as he always was, could have been 
leading a revolt against courtly taste when he devoted his long 
literary life, beginning more than a decade before Edward II 
passed away, to practically exclusive use of the English speech. If 
Edward III and his court largely employed French to the exclu- 
sion of the native language, the young squire, dependent upon court 
favor for preferment as he was, would hardly have adopted the 


“T am a Southren man, 
I can nat geste—rum, ram, ruf—by lettre,” 


showing that Chaucer at least knew the alliterative literature of the West and 
Northwest Midland. The differences between the dialects is often greatly 
exaggerated. 

The latter exaggeration appears also in a statement by H. W. C. Davis 
(England under the Normans and Angevins, p. 183): 

“For social purposes the tongue of Cedmon and Alfred was altogether 
inadmissible. It could hardly be otherwise since the English tongue had differ- 
entiated into dialects so various that the Yorkshireman was unintelligible to a 
native of the western shires. The north and south communicated perforce 
through the medium of a foreign language.” 

Mr. Davis’s remark on the dialects apparently rests on a rather violent inter- 
pretation of William of Malmesbury (Gesta Pontificum Anglorum, Bk. III, Pro- 
logue, Rolls Series, p. 209). One might find quite as prejudiced statements 
about Scotch of the eighteenth century, for example in the Monthly Review 
on Burns, December, 1786. But that “the north and south communicated per- 
force through the medium of a foreign language,” that is, French, is delicious. 
Mr. Davis has forgotten that William the Conqueror used English and Latin, 
never French, in public documents, and that no French public document is 
known before 1215, a decade after England had lost Normandy, and a century 
and a half after the Conquest. In less than half a century, also, English was 
again resumed for public use, as in the proclamation of the Provisions of Oxford 
in the reign of Henry III. 

26 Miss Clara L. Thomson, in the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
I, 400, has carried conjecture considerably further: “ Minot seems to have been 
a professional gleeman, who earned his living by following the camp and enter- 
taining soldiers with the recitation of their own heroic deeds. It is possible, 
however, that his skill in versification may have led to his promotion to the 
post of minstrel to the king, and that he held some recognized office about 
the court.” 
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despised English. Has not too much been made of purely negative 
evidence, at least for the fourteenth century ??* 

In any case the notion that Edward did not understand and 
speak English, and that it was not commonly known and used by the 
great nobles most intimately associated with him, would seem to be 
set at rest. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


27 Gower was a laggard in the use of English, it is true. But Gower was 
not dependent on the court, and seems never to have had any great popular pur- 
pose. He was a man of catholic tastes, with sufficient leisure and detachment 
to satisfy them in his own way. 








SOME SOURCES OF OLIVIER MAILLARD’S SERMON 
ON THE PASSION? 


LIVIER MAILLARD, who was born about 1430 and died 
about 1502, was the best known of the popular preachers of 

the Middle Ages. In common with his associate Michel Menot, the 
“Langue d’or,” and with such figures as his contemporary, the 
Italian Gabriel de Barletta,? and the famous German preacher of 
the seventeenth century, Abraham a Sancta Clara,*® boldness and 
originality are his leading characteristics. The need of such teach- 
ings in an age of universal moral laxity was real, but the tone of 


pulpit eloquence suffered from this freedom of speech. In the words 
of M. Lanson :* 


“La foi ne manquait pas aux Maillard, aux Menot, a ces fou- 
gueux va-nu-pieds de cordeliers, qui disaient leurs vérités a tout le 
monde, durement, impudemment, ne ménageant personne, ni la 
coquette bourgeoise, ni le prince luxurieux; mais c’était une étrange 
€loquence que la leur.” 


While Maillard was outspoken by nature and original in thought, 
yet he lived in an age when sermons were composed largely by bor- 


1L’istoire de la Passion douloureuse de nostre doulx Sauveur et Redemp- 
teur Jhesus, rememoirée és sacrés et saintz mistéres de la messe, ordonnée et 
composée par le beau pére reverend frére Olivier Maillard, de l’ordre des fréres 
Mineurs, au temps quw’il estoit vicaire general des fréres appellez de l’observance 
dudit ordre, pour le premier cours, és parties cismontaines, qui fut lan mil 
quatre cens quatre vings et X.... This is the title of the sermon in the Paris 
edition of 1493, as given by M. Arthur de la Borderie in his book entitled Les 
CEwvres frangaises d’Olivier Maillard, Nantes, 1877. M. de la Borderie notes 
also that the colophon states that the sermon was Preschée devant le grant 
maistre de France [Guy XV, comte de Laval] en sa ville de Laval. For the pur- 
poses of this article the sermon has been accessible only in the edition of M. 
Gabriel Peignot, Histoire de la Passion de Jésus-Christ, par le R. P. Olivier 
Maillard, Paris, 1828. 

2 Whose eloquence gave rise to the proverb “ Nescit praedicare, qui nescit 
barlettare.” 

3 The model of the Capuchin in Schiller’s Wallensteins Lager, and the author 
of sermons with such titles as: “Huy! und Pfuy! der Welt; Der Geistliche 
Kramerladen ; Der Geistliche Weyn-Keller, etc.” 

4 Gustave Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature frangaise, Paris, 1912, p. 171. 
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rowing from other writers, and especially from the church fathers. 
He follows this custom in the composition of the historical part of 
his sermon on the Passion, which is the only side of the sermon to 
be treated in this article.®5 Thus a study of his sources will at the 
same time serve to throw light on the sources of the other sermons 
of his time which deal with the subject of the Passion. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we may say that Maillard’s borrow- 
ing produces an original result; these selections which he takes from 
other writers form a sermon of a type peculiar to himself, that is to 
say, strongly emotional, and even sensational. Wherever he can lay 
hands upon a touching passage he seizes it and incorporates it into 
his sermon, whether it readily fits the context or not. The rough 
edges of these bits of mosaic are often perceptible. In the words 
of M. Alexandre Samouillan: 


“Ces réflexions . . . se heurtent gauchement, sans se méler et 
se fondre au reste du développement, et il manquait 4 Maillard, pour 
opérer cette combinaison harmonieuse, les procédés plus savants de la 
composition moderne.’”® 


One result of this tendency to which M. Samouillan makes 
special reference is the mixture of sentiment and pedantry in sen- 
tences such as: “ Mon ame est triste intensivement,” and “ Voyant 
Dieu le Pére son Fils affligé dans la partie sensitive de son 
humanité.””* 

In contrast with his famous predecessor, Jean Gerson, who was 
one of his main sources, Maillard was by no means remarkable as a 
writer. He also lacked the profound scholarship of Gerson. He 
was, however, a vigorous, energetic preacher, influential thru his 
boldness and courage. His sermons were effective because of the 
audacity of their language, and they reached the ear of the people 
thru their melodramatic exaggeration. The sermon studied in this 
article illustrates his deliberate search for material to stir the emo- 
tions. In some cases where the original text does not seem strong 
enough he does not hesitate to add a few choice bits of his own 


5 Those portions of the sermon which treat of the Passion in its relation 
to the sacraments of the church are not discussed in this article. 

6 Alexandre Samouillan, Olivier Maillard, sa prédication et son temps, Paris, 
1891, p. 34. 

7 Samouillan, op. ctt., p. 34. 
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concoction for emphasis. One illustration of this fondness for em- 
phatic language will serve as an example of the personal touch of 
Maillard. It occurs in the passage where Peter denies Christ. The 
gospel of Matthew says simply: “Tunc coepit detestari, et jurare, 
quia non novisset hominem.”* The gospel of Mark says: “Tle 
autem coepit anathematizare, et jurare: Quia nescio hominem istum, 
quem dicitis.”® In our sermon the passage stands (Peignot, p. 
39) 2° 


Adonc commenga a detester, jurer et anathematiser en disant: 
Par le Dieu le vif, jamais ne le cogneu, ou je puisse fondre en enfer, 
et estre damné comme excommunié. 


No parallels for this addition have been found. Nevertheless we 
cannot be entirely sure of its originality for Maillard may have taken 
it word for word from some of his predecessors, who were men 
as free-spoken as he. 

The ultimate sources of many of the passages in the sermon are 
unmistakable. It is not so clear which books were actually con- 
sulted by Maillard. He certainly quotes from various authors with- 
out ever having seen their writings. 

As the fifteenth century is the flowering time for the mystéres 
one is surprised to find so few clear traces of their influence in this 
sermon. While the detailed descriptions of the sufferings of Christ 
and the Virgin, so popular in the contemporary mysteries, may have 
had their influence on the general form of the sermon, the actual 
wording of such descriptions comes directly from other sources. 
Some slight influence may be perceived in the picturesque descrip- 
tions of the crowds, as for example in the scene of Christ’s arrest 
( Peignot, p. 35): 


[Judas] venoit accompaigné de cing cens gens darmes (ainsi que 
dict Papie) avec les ministres des princes et prestres de la loy, en 
grant arroy, bien armés, et garnis de bastons de deffence, avec 
grant force de lumieres, de torches, de fallots et lanternes. 

8 Matthew 26: 74. 

® Mark 14: 71. 

10 All quotations from Maillard’s sermon are taken from the edition already 
mentioned : Histoire de la Passion de Jésus-Christ, par le R. P. Olivier Maillard, 
p. p. Gabriel Peignot, Paris, 1828. 
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A little earlier in the sermon we find the sentence (Peignot, 
P. 35): 


Ce voyant, Lucifer le grant Sathanas envoya son messagier le 
traistre Judas pour executer sa prodicion et traison. 


This passage shows clearly the trace of theatrical usage, for hardly 
a mystery can be found without its messagiers, and Satan (or Luci- 
fer) is continually sending out some lesser devil to do his bidding on 
earth. 

Farther along in the sermon, just previous to the journey to the 
place of crucifixion, Christ is given over to the people to be mocked 
and beaten; we read (Peignot, p. 50) : 


Cependant que les sergens crioient par les rues que chacun se 
rendist en la montaigne de Calvaire pour le veoir crucifier et qu’on 
queroit ce qu’il falloit. 


This passage reminds one of the well-known theatrical custom of 
crying features of a performance about the streets, and the same idea 
is found again towards the end of the description of this journey 
to Calvary (Peignot, p. 52): 


Lors sonna la trompette; fut cryé 4 haulte voix: Qui vouldra 
veoir Jhesus de Nazareth le faulx prophete crucifier, si s’avance de 
monter. 


This cry is an echo of the monstre, or parade, of some mystery, or 
more probably, judging from the term le faulx prophete, it is taken 
from a scene within the body of the mystery itself. 

The gospels are of course an important source utilized by Mail- 
lard in his sermon. Next in importance is Jean Gerson’s sermon on 
the Passion, Ad Deum Vadit! Then would follow the Medita- 
tiones Vitae Christi, attributed thruout the Middle Ages to St. Bona- 

11 All the quotations -in this article from the sermon Ad Deum Vadit are 
taken from a manuscript of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, Ms. fr. 24841. 
This is the most authoritative text of the sermon. The Latin translation, origi- 
nally published by Jacob Wimpheling, and republished in the edition of Gerson’s 
works by Ellies Dupin, is based upon this MS., which is cited by its former cata- 


log number, MS. Cod. Vict. 138. Cf. Joannis Gersonii Opera Omnia, opera et 
studio M. Lud. Ellies DuPin, Antwerpiae, 1706, Vol. III, cols. 1153-1203. 
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ventura,’? and the Liber de Passione Christi, attributed to St. Ber- 
nard. Sources for other passages, as will be shown later in the 
article, are found in the works of St. Bonaventura, St. Ambrose, St. 
Bridget of Sweden, and the Legenda Aurea. Shorter quotations are 
derived, with more or less certainty, from the works of St. Ber- 
nard, St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. Hilarius, Origen, St. 
Jerome, Nicolas de Lire, St. Anselm, Ludolph of Saxony, and 
Albertus Magnus. The brevity and indefinite nature of some of 
these latter quotations render their origin open to doubt. 
Maillard’s use of the gospels is confined largely to that part of 
the sermon which describes the scenes preceding the crucifixion. It 
is also in this portion of the sermon that the influence of Jean Ger- 
son’s Ad Deum Vadit is apparent. This influence is strong, altho 
it must be admitted that Maillard made use of this sermon in a 
rather careless way, glancing thru it and picking out striking pas- 
sages without careful study of their real meaning or of their rela- 
tion to the rest of the sermon. Curiously enough, both of the two 
passages for which he cites Gerson as his authority are inaccurately 
quoted. The first of these references follows the account of Pilate’s 
final condemnation of Christ. It is as follows (Peignot, p. 50) : 


Car maistre Jehan Gerson dict qu’ilz le firent rebatre, revestir 
de pourpre et recouronner d’espines, et comme devant adorer par 
mocquerie. 


Again at the end of the description of Christ’s sufferings at the 
hands of the executioners before they fastened him to the cross 
Maillard says (Peignot, p. 53): 


Et la tierce fois, selon maistre Jehan Gerson, le recouronnerent 
du chapeau d’espines. 


Gerson in reality records but one scourging, and one scene of 
mockery, with the purple robe and the crown of thorns. Mail- 
lard’s error arises from the fact that Gerson relates the above scene 
in his Texte,’* and then repeats the description more in detail in his 

12 The editors of the latest edition of the works of St. Bonaventura attribute 
this work to Joannes de Caulibus, a Franciscan of San Gimignano, who died in 


1376. Cf. S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, Quaracchi, 1902, Vol. X, p. 25. 
13 Ms. B. N. fr. 24841, fol. 26 vo. 
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Exposition. We have a reference in the Ad Deum Vadit to a 
third disrobing of Christ before the crucifixion but there is no men- 
tion of a third crowning with thorns. Thus we find the following: 


Ilz vous devestent tout nuz la tierce foiz ott estoit tout le monde, 
ilz vous prenent et trebuchent rudement et estandent en la croix.!® 


Gerson treats at length the struggle between Sensualité and 
Raison at the time of Christ’s prayer in the garden of Gethsemane. 
Maillard reduces the length of the scene to a few lines: 

Maillard (Peignot, p. 34): 


Et ces choses leues et entendues, le debonnaire et innocent Ai- 
gneau fut faict en dure bataille, et prioit plus longuement par la 
crainte que avoit la sensualité, et l'amour qui [que] avoit raison a 
sa Divinité, laquelle chassa crainte si violentement que sa sueur fut 
faicte comme gouttes de sang decourant en terre. 


Gerson (op. cit., fol. 5 ro.): 


Jhesus . . . tressua sang pour la consideration de sa mort qui 
approuchoit, tant la doubtoit il selon la sensualité, et par especial 
ceste seconde foiz quant il fut mis comme en bataille et en l’estrive- 
ment de la mort. . . . Et est assavoir que ceste bataille fu par ce 
que raison d’une part demonstroit au vif et au cler et representoit 
neument [nuement] a la sensualité la mort angoisseuse qu’elle de- 
voit assez brief soustenir, et vouloit raison qu’elle la soustint pour 
obeir a Dieu sans l’eschever ou sans remede y trouver. D’aultrepart 
la sensualité sentant et eppercevant ceste mort prouchaine par |’en- 


saignement de raison, . . . ressongnoit [redoubtoit]*® 4 merveillez 
ceste mort. . . . Et quer raison ainsi le vouloit avecques Dieu, la 
sensualité y obeissoit. . . . Et par ce veez vous quelle bataille es- 
toit ycy. 


The source for Gerson’s description is evidently a few lines of 
the Meditationes Vitae Christi: 


Fuit enim in Christo tunc quadruplex voluntas, scilicet voluntas 
carnis, et haec nullo modo volebat pati; voluntas sensualitatis, et 
haec remurmurabat et timebat; voluntas rationis, et haec obediebat, 
et consentiebat, nam juxta Isaiam dicitur: Oblatus est, quia ipse 

14 Ms, B. N. fr. 24841, fol. 27 ro. 


15 Ms, B. N. fr. 24841, fol. 32 ro. 
16 Ms. B. N. fr. 990. 
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voluit. Et fuit in eo voluntas divinitatis, et haec imperabat, et sen- 
tentiam ipsa dictabat.1? 


The incident of the young man with the sidoine who fled at the 
time of the arrest of Christ is treated in a similar manner by Mail- 
lard and Gerson. Maillard states (Peignot, p. 37): 


Un adolescent que l’on dit communement que c’estoit sainct 
Jehan, vestu de linge blanc, anud le suivoit, et le tindrent, mais il 
laissa son linge en leurs mains et s’enfuit tout nud, et lors courust en 
Bethanie porter les piteuses nouvelles 4 sa tres digne Mere la tres 
doulce Vierge Marie; et revestu hativement et sitost retourna qu'il 
entra chez Anne avec Nostre Seigneur. 


Gerson has the same version of the scene (op. cit., fol. II vo.): 


Les aulcuns alerent ot estoit logi¢ée Nostre Dame . . . en es- 
pecial on le peut penser de monseigneur saint Jehan l’evangeliste qui 
fu ce jouvencel auquel fu osté son mantel selon la plus commune 
opinion des docteurs, et 1a il s’en peut aler revestir et puis revenir. 


Again, Maillard, in relating the meeting of Christ and his 
mother on the road to Calvary, says (Peignot, p. 51): 


Si s’entre regardoient piteusement, dont le dard de douleur per- 
cea leurs cueurs en ceste adversité, comme le dard d’amour les per- 
ceoit en prosperité. 


This passage differs but slightly from that of Gerson (op. cit., 
fol. 31 vo.): 


Et entregarda, come je tiens, son amée mere et elle luy, duquel 
entre regard sailly une saiette de pitié qui persa les cueurs des deux 
en ceste adversité comme paravant la saiette de doulceur les persoit 
en prosperité. 


Another less clearly defined quotation follows the scene where 


Herod sends Christ back again to Pilate. Maillard says (Peignot, 
Dp. 43): 


O quelles allées, venues et revenues ott chascun luy faisoit du 
pis qu'il povoit. Va aprés sa doulce Mere plourant et gemissant en 
ayant de sa douleur compassion. 


17 Cf. S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, cura et studio A. C. Peltier, Paris, 
1868, Vol. XII, p. 602. 
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This passage is made up of several of Gerson’s sentences. Thus 
Gerson refers in one paragraph,’® dealing with this topic, to “ ceste 
alée plaine de reprouches,” and again to “Ce fu ycy la quarte foiz.” 
A little later he returns to this thought: “Se l’alée de Nostre Sei- 
gneur fu tresdure et treshonteuse, encore le fu plus la retournée a 
Pylate.” <A part of the wording used above by Maillard occurs also 
in the Ad Deum Vadit: 


Ceste maudite gent faisoit du pis qu’elle povoit. 
Referring to the Virgin Gerson says here: 
Vous ensuistez [ensuivez]*® votre douloureux filz, mere tresdou- 


loureuse, . . . Las et quelle estoit l’angoisse de votre piteux cuer 
de mere! 


Some other similarities of wording and thought are given in the 
following list: 
A.—Maillard (p. 49), (Pilate washes his hands) : 


Mais toute l’eau de ce monde ne I’eust pas lavé. 
Gerson (fol. 25 ro.): 


Toute l’eau la grant mer ne porroit en plus oster le sang. 
B.—Maillard (p. 51): 


Contraignirent le dict Symon . . . porter sa croix. A ce petit 
arrest se leva Nostre Seigneur. 


Gerson (fol. 31 vo.): 


A ce petit arrest quant on queroit qui porteroit la croix. 
C.— Maillard (p.-53), (Disrobing of Christ) : 


Et pourtant que les vestements estoient ja glacés, et tenans a son 
precieux sang figé, ne povoient les tirer. Si vindrent les bourreaux, 
et a grand violence le despouillerent 4 rebours, tellement qu’ilz luy 
renouvellerent toutes ses playes, 4 plus grand douleur que devant, en 
emportant sang, cuir et chair 4 grans morceaux. Ainsi demoura 

18 Op. cit., fol. 21 vo. 


19 The form ensuivez is given in Ms. B. N. fr. 448, which also contains this 
sermon. 
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l’Aigneau sans tache tout escorché au vent qui en ses playes, cou- 
rantes de sang, a plain entroit. . . 


Gerson (fol. 27 ro—27 vo.) : 


Secondement quant les vestemens qui tenoient 4 la char toute 
plaiée et qui estoient fort estachez 4 sa precieuse char a cause du 
sang chaut qui s’estoit refroidé furent 4 present moult rudement 
ostez et tellement que c’est bien a penser que grant partie de la tendre 
pel virginale s’en ala avec et de rechief apparu le jeusne corps de 
Nostre Seigneur Jhesus Christ come tout escorchié et seignant de 
nouvel. 


D.—Maillard (Christ on the Cross) : 


(P. 56): Tout le fais de son precieux corps tenoit seulement es 
clous qui rompoient et eslargissoient avec grant violence les playes 
des mains et des pieds. 

(P. 59): Les genoulx luy ployoient pour le fais du corps, et les 
mains et les bras presque rompoient. 

(P. 60): Et ne avoit ot recliner sa teste. 


Gerson (fol. 32 vo.): 


Et le fes du precieux corps chiet sur ses piés cloués en bas et sont 
forment tirés et a merveille traveillez; les mains et tous les bras 
presque sont tous rompuz et la teste qui ne scet ot incliner. 


E.—Maillard (p. 68), (The Virgin at the Sepulcher) : 


Que voulés vous faire? Voulés vous que je vous laisse sitost le 
corps de mon cher et aymé Filz? L’esperit s’en est allé 4 Dieu, et en- 
core me ostés le corps; mais je l’octroye par la volunté de Nostre 
Seigneur Dieu, qui l’a ainsy ordonné, comme dict Ysaye, que son 
sepulcre sera glorieux. 


Gerson (fol. 44 ro.): 


Las! que voulés vous faire, Joseph et Nichodeme? que ditez 
vous? Voulez vous que je vous laisse si tout le corps de mon 
amoureux filz. L’esperit s’en est alé 4 Dieu et encores on m’oste le 
corps, et je l’octroye quer ainsi doibt il estre enseveliz pour accom- 
plir la prophecie que son sepulchre sera glorieux. 


Having discussed the Ad Deum V adit, the first and most evident 
source of our sermon, we turn to that unadvertized Dormi secure of 
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preachers of Maillard’s epoch, the Meditationes Vitae Christi. 
The most important part of Maillard’s long account of the descent 
from the Cross is taken from two chapters of the Meditationes. It 
will be seen from a comparison of the following extracts that Mail- 
lard follows his original rather closely : 

Maillard (p. 66-67) : 


Vint aussi Nicodeme avec luy [Joseph], qui de nuyct premier 
estoit venu au doulx Jhesus, portant oignement comme cent livres de 
myrre et aloes, avec leurs gens qui portoient ses instrumens a ce 
faire necessaires; lesquels (selon la contemplation de saint Bona- 
venture) veit de loing la tres douloureuse Mere de Dieu assise avec 
sa compaignie, en attendant l’aide de Dieu. Et lors tous s’esleverent 
aiant grant paour que ce fussent aucuns qui veinssent encore le in- 
jurier et persecuter; et regardant sainct Jehan ce que c’estoit, dit: 
Benoist soit nostre Dieu qui nous a envoyé ayde, car je cognois la 
Joseph et Nicodeme qui sont disciples de nostre Maistre; et con- 
venuz et assemblez s’agenoullerent les uns vers les aultres en plou- 
rant si tendrement a chaudes larmics, qu’ilz ne povoient dire mot les 
uns aux aultres et sembloit que tout deust demeurer. Lors dirent 
Joseph et Nicodeme: Nous avons grant deuil au cueur des choses qui 
contre justice luy ont esté faictes, car nous voyions bien que les 
iniques et pervers ont supplanté le Juste. Nous l’eussions voluntiers 
delivré de si grande injustice si nous eussions peue; a tout le moins 
nous ferons ce petit service 4 Nostre Seigneur et Maistre. Lors soy 
levans se appareillerent a descendre le divin corps de Nostre Sei- 
gneur. Les uns monterent a desclouer la main dextre, les aultres la 
senestre, les aultres au meillieu 4 soustenir son divin corps, chacun 
en droit soy, faisant service au corps de Nostre Seigneur. O com- 
bien sont telz gens eureux! Lors s’esforcoit la tres digne Mere de 
Dieu de soy tenir sur les pieds, levant ses bras pour attoucher les 
mains du corps de Nostre Seigneur, qui ja pendoient 4 val. Et 
quant elle put tenir la dextre main, la baisa moult reverentement en 
grandes larmes et soupirs. Et, les pieds desclouez, le descendirent 
et le mirent (ainsi que l’on croit piteusement) en son giron. . . . 


Meditationes:* 


Iterum autem vident alios plures per viam venientes, qui erant 
Joseph ab Arimathia et Nicodemus, ducentes secum alios, portantes 
instrimenta, quibus corpus deponant de cruce; et portabant quasi 
centum libras myrrhae et aloes, et veniebant ad sepeliendum Dom- 


20 Cf. note 12 of this article. 
21 Ed. Peltier, XII, pp. 608-609. 
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inum. Tunc surgunt omnes cum timore magno. O Deus, quanta 
est ista afflictio hodie! Circa conspiciens autem Joannes dixit: Ego 
cognosco ibi Joseph et Nicodemum. Tunc Domina, resumptis viri- 
bus, dicit : Benedictus Deus ncster, qui mittit nobis auxilium ; memor 
fuit nostri, et non dereliquit nos. Fili, occurras eis. Vadit ergo 
Joannes ejus obvius velociter, et attingentes se, ad invicem amplex- 
antur cum fletu magno, non valentes per magnam horam ad invicem 
sibi loqui, ex compassionis teneritudine, et abundantia fletus et do- 
loris; postea veniunt adversus crucem. . . . Applicantes autem re- 
cepti fuerunt reverenter per Dominam et alias socias genibus flexis, 
inclinantes usque ad terram. Similiter ipsi genuflectentes cum plo- 
ratu magno, sic steterunt per longam horam. . . . Et illi: Dolemus 
ex toto corde nostro de his omnibus, quae contra eum facta sunt: 
praevaluerunt enim impii contra justum. Libenter eum eripuisse- 
mus de tanta injustitia, si potuissemus. Saltem hoc modicum obse- 
quium Domino et Magistro nostro praestabimus. Surgentes ergo, 
paraverunt se ad deponendum corpus Jesu. . . . Joseph ascendit 
super lateris dextri, satagit extrahere clavum ipsius manus. 
Deinde Nicodemus alium extraxit manus sinistrae, et clavum simil- 
iter dat Joanni. . .. Joseph vero sustentabat corpus Domini; 
felix quippe ipse Joseph, qui corpus Domini meruit sic amplexari. 
Tunc pendentem manum dexteram Domina suscepit reverenter, et 
ponit ad vultum suum, intuetur, et osculatur cum lacrymis validis et 
suspiriis dolorosis. Evulso autem clavo pedum, paulisper descendit 
Joseph, et omnes accipiunt corpus Domini, et ponunt in terram. 
Domina suscipit caput cum scapulis in gremio suo. 


In the second quotation from the Meditationes treating the de- 
scent from the Cross we find an example of the carelessness with 
which Maillard arranges the material which he borrows. He 
fastens a beginning and an ending from the Meditationes on the 
selection from Gerson already described in the section of this article 
under the letter “EZ” [p. 152]. His beginning fits the selection but 
his ending does not do so. The whole scene is arranged by Maillard 
as follows (p. 68): 


Joseph et Nicodeme voyans le soleil reconcer, et que la nuyct 
s'approchoit, et qu’ilz se mettoient en dangier, dirent 4 sainct Jehan: 
Prions nostre Dame, bonne et saincte Maistresse, qu’elle permette 
lensevelir. A quoy respondit: Que voulez vous faire? 


Then follows the passage from Gerson in which the Virgin grants 
the request, and the anointing begins. Then, borrowing blindly 
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from the Meditationes, and regardless of the fact that he has just 
described this anointing, Maillard has John ask the permission to 
begin this work (p. 68): 


Voyant sainct Jehan que I’heure tardoit pria a la tres digne Mere 
de Dieu, qu’elle se condescendist. 


The scene stands in the Meditationes as follows :*? 


Post aliquam morulam, cum nox appropinquasset, rogat Joseph 
Dominam, ut permittat eum volvi linteaminibus, et sepeliri. Ipsa 
contendebat, dicens: Nolite, amici mei, tam cito filium meum acci- 
pere, vel me cum ipso sepelite. 


Then follows a description of the lamentations of the Virgin over 
the body of Christ, which ends with John’s request: 


Tardante autem hora, dicit Joannes: Domina condescendamus 
Joseph et Nicodemo, et permittamus aptari et sepeliri corpus Domini 
nostri. 


Maillard quotes the Meditationes: “Selon sainct Bonaventure en 
ses contemplations,” for his description of the prayer of Christ be- 
fore the cross. It will be noticed however that he describes the 
cross as lying on the ground, and has Christ kiss it before beginning 
his prayer. In the Meditationes, Christ is standing on the ladder 
with his back to the cross, and there is no mention of the kiss. The 
two passages follow: 


Maillard (p. 53): 


Quoique non escript en l’Evangile, piteusement, selon sainct 
Bonaventute en ses contemplations, on peut croire que le doulx 
Saulveur se inclina devant Ja croix couchée a terre les mains joinctes 
et que il la baisa en monstrant le desir que il avoit de nostre redemp- 
tion, faisant 4 Dieu son Pere cordiale oraison: Toy donc, Pere tres 
clement, je te prie, supplie, requiers, que tu acceptes et benisses ces 
dons de mon ame et de mon corps unis a la personne de moy ton Filz, 
qui m’a livré de trop grande charité en ceste croix crucifié. Regois 
moy ton aymé Filz, qui me offre en sacrifice pur sans macule pour 
le salut de l’humain lignaige et remission des pechés. 


22 Op. cit., XII, p. 600. 
28 Op. cit., XII, p. 606. 
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Meditationes :** 


Cum ergo in superiori parte istius parvae scalae prvenit ad 
crucem, renes vertit, et illa regalia aperit brachia, et extendens 
manus pulcherrimas, in excelsum eas porrigit suis crucifixoribus. 
Aspicit in coelum, Patri dicens: Ecce hic sum, pater mi, usque ad 
crucem me humiliari voluisti pro amore et salute generis humani: 
placet, accepto, et pro eis me tibi offero, quos dedisti mihi, et fratres 
esse voluisti. Accepta igitur et tu, pater, et deinceps placabilis esto 
mei amore, et omnium maculas veteres absterge, et elonga ab eis: me 
pro eis tibi offero, Pater. 


The author of the Meditationes does, however, farther along in 
the paragraph, give a second hypothesis as to the position of the 
cross: 


Sunt tamen quidam qui credunt, quod non hoc modo fuerit cruci- 
fixus, sed cruce extenta in terra, eum elevaverunt, et crucem fixerunt 
in terram. 


This second passage may explain also the later statement of Mail- 
lard (p. 54): 


Lors fust levé amont, selon sainct Bonaventure et sainct Hie- 
rosme, le corps branlant et ¢a et 1a. 


After the death of Christ, when the soldiers come in order to 
break his legs, the gospels say simply that they did not do so be- 
cause they saw that he was already dead. Our text gives an addi- 
tional reason for this fact (p. 64): 


Par les prieres et piteuses supplications de sa tres douloureuse 
Mere, de sainct Jehan, de Marie Magdalene et des aultres ses amys 
qui 1a estoient, ne luy froisserent pas les cuisses. 


This scene is developed at length in the Meditationes:** 


Redeuntibus autem ipsis versus Dominum Jesum, timens mater 
ne similiter faciant cum filio suo, . . . cogitavit ad arma sua cur- 
rere, scilicet ad humilitatem innatum. Et genibus positis, . . . sic 
eos alloquitur, dicens: Viri fratres, rogo vos propter Deum altissi- 
mum, ne amplius me vexare velitis in dilectissimo filio meo. .. . 
videtis enim quod jam mortuus est et migravit. . . . Joannes vero, 
Magdalena et sorores matris Domini, stabant genuflexi cum ea, et 


24 Op. cit., XII, p. 608. 
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amarissime omnes flebant. . . . Longinus . . . latus Domini Jesu 
dextrum vulnera grandi aperuit. . . . Tunc illi, sicut Deo placuit, 
discesserunt. 


The Meditationes are again used in the description of the loud 
cry of Christ when dying: 
Maillard (p. 61): 


Si s’ecria 4 grande et haulte voix tellement que, comme dict le 
glorieux ami de Dieu monseigneur sainct Bonaventure, il fust ouy 
jusques aux enfers. 


Meditationes :?* 


Fuit autem ita magnus clamor ,quod usque in infernum fuit 
auditus. 


A passage in one of the authentic works of St. Bonaventura 
furnishes Maillard with a description of the sufferings of Christ on 
the cross. This selection occurs in his second sermon for the 
Dominica in Quinquagesima.”® The two passages are as follows: 

Maillard (p. 62): 


Qui pourroit comprendre (dict sainct Bonaventure) l’acerbité, 
aspresse, atrocité et cruaulté de ce douloureux et tres amer tourment, 
quant . . . hastivement fust separée sa tressaincte ame d’avec son 
sacré corps; car en estoit demouré le sang du cueur tout frais ot 
est la fontaine de vie, comme aprés apparut en sa lancéation; et 
ainsi mourust tout plein de vie a tres grant douleur et affliction. 


St. Bonaventura: 


Tertio vehementem acerbitatem hujus dolorosi supplicii ostendit 
atrocitas amari suplicii celeriter perimentis. Valde enim crudele et 
amarum fuit supplicium ... cujus immensitate acerbitatis et 
poenalitatis, celeriter anima fuit divisa a carne. . . . Ex quo ap- 
paret quod adhuc sanguine existente in corde, ubi est fons vitae, 
facta est separatio animae a corpore. 


It seems probable that the account of the sufferings of Nature 
at the death of Christ, quoted by Maillard from St. Jerome, does 
not come to us directly but only after having passed thru the hands 


25 Op. cit., XII, p. 607. 
26 Ed. Peltier, XIII, p. 133. 
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of St. Bonaventura. The passage is composed of separate sen- 
tences from the works of St. Jerome, collected by St. Bonaventura, 
and presented as a unit. This view finds support in a footnote by 
the editors of the Quaracchi edition of the works of St. Bona- 
ventura, in which they cite separate sources for some of the parts 
of the selection.2®* This selection is given as follows by Maillard 
(p. 62-63) : 


Toute creature, dit sainct Hierosme, a eu compassion jouxte sa 
maniere de son Createur mourant ainsi honteusement: le soleil 
perdit sa clarté, la terre trembla, les pierres fendirent: mais les mi- 
serables pecheurs humains sont seuls sans compassion pour lesquels 
seulement il a souffert mort et Passion. 


The same arrangement of ideas is presented by St. Bonaventura in 
his Expositio in Evangelium Sancti Lucae, Cap. XXIII :?" 


Hieronymus: Et ideo compatiuntur elementa Conditori suo: re- 
fugit sol, quia non potuit videre mortem Christi, collaborat laboranti, 
et blasphemantibus suae lucis beneficium retraxit. Nam sol ob- 
scuratur, terra movetur, petrae scinduntur, velum templi dividitur, 
sepulcra aperiuntur; solus miser homo non compatitur, pro quo 
solo Christus patitur. 


A strong scene from the standpoint of emotionalism, the scene 
where the Virgin embraces the cross with the dead Christ upon it, is 
furnished by the Liber de Passione Christi. Maillard gives St. 
Augustine as his authority here and not St. Bernard.2* The two 
passages follow: 

Maillard (p. 64): 


Comme dict sainct Augustin, ceste tres douloureuse Mere se 


26a Cf. S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, Quaracchi, 1902, VII, p. 581, note 11. 

27 Ed. Peltier, XI, p. 216. 

28M. Mabillon, in placing the Liber in the Appendix to the works of St. 
Bernard in the Patrologie Migne, says “ et num sit Bernardi Clarae-Vallensis vel 
alterius abbatis Bernardi, ignoramus.” Cf. Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 182, Col. 1133. 
Jacobus de Voragine, in his Sermo de Passione Domini, quotes likewise from this 
Liber with the words “Teste Augustinus in libro de passione Domini.” Cf. 
Sermones aurei et pulcherrimi, editi a Jacobo de Voragine, veneunt Francisco 
Regnault, via ad sanctum Jacobum, MDXXXIII, Fol. R. Ludolph of Saxony 
likewise attributes this scene to St. Augustine, in his Vita Jesu Christi. Cf. Vita 
Jesu Christi, per Ludolphum de Saxonia, studio et opera A. C. Bolard, L. M. 
Rigollot et J. Carnandet, Parisiis et Romae, MDCCCLXYV, p. 674. 
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levoit sur les pieds, estendant ses bras a le toucher, mais ne povoit 
et recheoit. Si ambrassoit la croix, et la baisoit en celle partie qui 
estoit arrousée de son precieux sang, lequel avec sa sacrée bouche 
elle touchoit; aussi baisoit la terre ott estoit espandu, tellement que 
sa face palle et toute morte estoit toute vermeille du sang precieux 
de Nostre Seigneur. 


Liber de Passione Christi:*® 


Juxta crucem stabat Maria, . . . amplectens crucem, ruens, et 
oscula ejus, Christi qua parte sanguis nuda rigabat, ut Christum 
valeret amplecti, quae non poterat sursum volebat tendere manus. 
. . . Se levans a terra sursum se erigebat ad Christum, et quia tan- 
gere nequibat illum, male collidebatur ad terram; . . . Tamque 
mortis pallor ejus persuderat mentem, vultu tamen persuderat, et 
genis, et ore rubra erat Christi cruore. Cadentes guttas sanguinis 
ore tangebat, terram deosculans, quam cruoris unda rigabat. 


Mention has already been made of the two passages from the 
Liber de Passione Christi which enter into the description of the 
descent from the cross. The first one describes the visit of Joseph 
of Arimathea to Pilate. Maillard states (p. 65) : 


Pourtant le noble seigneur Joseph d’Arimathie, bonhomme et 
juste, secret disciple de nostre Saulveur Jhesuchrist pour la crainte 
des Juifz, . . . Il vint et entra hardiment chez Pilate, et luy pria et 
demanda qu’il descendist et ensepulturast, ou par luy ou par les siens, 
le sacré corps de nostre Saulveur et Redempteur Jhesus. 


In the Liber de Passione Christi we find.*° 


Interim quidam vir nobilis, nomine Joseph, qui erat discipulus 
ejus, sed tamen occulte, confidenter ad Pilatum ingreditur, sibi 
postulans dari corpus Domini nostri Jesu, quo concesso sibi, 
accersivit. ... 


The second passage in the description of the descent from the 
cross, taken from the Liber, treats of the grief of the angels, and 
reads as follows: 

Maillard (pp. 67-68) : 


Qui seroit celuy des anges, archanges ou principautés, throsnes, 
cherubins ou seraphins, qui illec n’eust plouré, voyant contre nature 


29 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 182, Col. 1138. 
30 Op. cit., Vol. 182, Col. 1138. 
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l’Auteur de nature, Dieu immortel, . . . homme mort, ainsy es- 
tendu en piteux et cruel estat, et sa tres digne Mere .. . en tel 
angoisse ? 


Liber de Passione Christi: 


O quis angelorum vel archangelorum contra naturam illic non 
flevisset! imo contra naturam immortalis Deus homo mortuus 
jacebat. Videbant corpus Christi sic male tractatum ab impiis, sic 
vulneratum jacere exanime, et Mariam . .. suam beatissimam 
matrem tantis cruciari singultibus, . 


A few short quotations from the authentic works of St. Bernard 
occur in the sermon, but as they have become commonplaces they 
will be included later in the list of general quotations. 

We have already discussed some strongly realistic passages 
which Maillard has employed in his desire to win the attention of 
his audience. For the climax of realism he turns to a northern 
mystic, and borrows a terrible picture from the Revelationes of St. 
Bridget of Sweden. It is that of the dying Christ on the cross, 
painted as the most realistic of the earlier painters would have con- 
ceived it. The two versions follow: 

Maillard (p. 59): 


Sa tres douloureuse Mere . . . laquelle adonc le veoit languis- 
sant, les yeulx tous morts, les levres toutes mortes, la bouche ouverte, 
la langue sanglante, la cher basse, la face enflée et tout le corps 
asseiché, couvert de sang mort et figé, le ventre tenoit au dos et sem- 
bloit ne avoir point de entrailles, son chief et sa barbe glacez de 
eang.... 


Revelationes :*? 


Tunc oculi ejus apparuerunt semimortui, maxillae ejus sub- 
mersae, et vultus lugubris, os ejus apertum, et lingua sanguinolenta, 
venter dorso inhaerens, consumpto humore quasi non haberet vis- 
cera. Omne corpus pallidum, et languidum ex fluxu, et egressione 
sanguinis. . . . Barba et crines ex toto respersi sanguine. 


The three direct references in our sermon to St. Ambrose are all 
found in his Expositio Evangelit Secundum Lucam, which should 
31 Op. cit., Vol. 182, Col. 1139. 


82 Cf. Revelationes S. Birgittae, Coloniae Agrippinae, MDCXXIIX (1628), 
Liber Primus, Cap. X, p. 14. 
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be sufficient evidence to justify the classification of this work as a 
direct source. The three passages are as follows: 


A.—Maillard (p. 53): 


Ainsi demoura l’Aigneau . . . tout nud, sans drap, . . . selon 
sainct Ambroise. 


Expositio Evang. Sec. Luc:** 


Nudum video: talis ergo ascendat qui saeculum vincere parat. 


B.—Maillard (p. 58): 


Les Apostres, dit sainct Ambroise, s’en estoient fuis, sa tres 
loyalle Mere la Vierge Marie estoit jouxte la croix, . . . congnois- 
sant que par sa mort et Passion amere, il rachetoit tout le monde. 


Expositio :*4 


Sed nec Maria minor quam matrem Christi decebat, fugientibus 
apostolis ante crucem stabat, . . . quia exspectabat non pignoris 
mortem, sed mundi salutem. Aut fortasse quia cognoverat per 
Filii mortem mundi redemptionem, .. . . 


C.—Maillard (p. 58) : 


Lequel, [Christ ]ainsy que dist sainct Ambroise, testa en la croix, 
et fist son ordonnance, . . . Ce testament signa sainct Jehan digne 
tesmoing et notaire de un si grant Testateur; bon testament et utile, 
non de pecune ou chose temporelle, mais de la vie eternelle, escript 
veritablement non pas d’encre materielle, mais . . . de son sang 
precieux, avec le doy de Dieu le vivant, ... . 


Expositio:** _ 


Testabatur de cruce Christus, et testamentum ejus signabat 
Joannes, dignus tanto testatore testis. Bonum testamentum non 
pecuniae, sed vitae: quod non atramento scribitur, sed Spiritu Dei 
Vivi. 


Maillard ends his sermon with an exhortation to repentance, in 
which speech he draws a striking contrast between the sufferings of 
33 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 15, Col. 1831. 


34 Op. cit., Vol. 15, Col. 1837. 
35 Op. cit., Vol. 15, Col. 1837. 
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Christ on the cross and the worldly pleasures of his hearers. He 
credits St. Bernard with the entire passage. While some of the 
ideas are found scattered thru the works of St. Bernard, it is prob- 
able that Maillard took the description as a whole from the Legenda 
Aurea of Jacques de Voragine. Space will be given here only to 
the first two sentences of this long selection from the sermon, to- 
gether with corresponding sentences from the works of St. Ber- 
nard. The remainder of the passage is given below in the footnotes 
to this article, in the form in which Maillard presents it, and also as 
it stands in the Legenda Aurea. The selection begins as follows 
(pp. 70-71): 


Escoutons ce que le Redempteur nous dict d’effect et par oeuvre, 
par sainct Bernard: II n’est pas decent, congru, ne convenable que 
le membre du corps soit delicat, vivant en delices et le corps se 
gaudisse en volupté soubs la teste de celuy qui est couronné d’espines. 
Je porte (dict Nostre Seigneur) la couronne d’espines, et tu as en 
ta teste chapeau de fleurs, ou aultres ornemens de vanité mondaine. 


The ideas found in this passage are expressed by St. Bernard in 
various forms. Three such selections follow: 


1.—From the Vitis Mystica [attributed to St. Bernard] :*° 


Quia non decet membrum delicatum esse sub capite crucifixo; 
nec ad capitis corpus se indicat pertinere membrum, quod capiti 
compassum non fuit. 


IIl.—From Sermo V in Festo Omnium Sanctorum.** 


Pudeat sub spinato capite membrum fieri delicatum, quod omnis 
ei interim purpura non tam honoris sit, quam irrisionis. 


III.—From Sermo II in Dominica Palmarum :*® 


Quam dissimiles rami virentes et crux, flores et spinae. 
Other similar quotations can be found in the works of St. Ber- 
nard. All these expressions became commonplaces, and occur in 
many other sermons. Maillard, as stated above, did not consult the 
works of St. Bernard for his version. A comparison of the two 
36 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 184, Col. 647. 


87 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 183, Col. 480. 
88 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 183, Col. 258. 
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forms of the complete selection, as given in the footnote below, will 
show that he follows closely the Legenda Aurea, except in a few 
places where he changes the order of the sentences.*® 

The statement that Maillard did not consult directly the works 
of all of the authors whom he quotes is especially applicable to his 
shorter quotations. The following list is composed of short quota- 
tions for which Maillard cites his authority. The selections in this 
list and in the one which follows it, while not yielding so definite 
results in the matter of sources, are of more general interest because 
of the unusual nature of the topics discussed. 


I.—Maillard (p. 28): 


Nostre Seigneur Jhesucrist . . . retourna . . . en Bethanie, et 
la luy firent un grant convive; et Lazare y estoit assis, et (ainsi que 
dict S. Augustin) racontait de l’autre monde, des peines d’enfer et 
de l’attente des saincts peres du limbe; 


St. Augustine (Sermones Supposititii Sermo XCVI) :* 


89 Maillard (p. 71): Je porte (dict Nostre Seigneur) la couronne d’espines, 
et tu as en ta teste chapeau de fleurs, ou aultres ornemens de vanité mondaine. 
J’ay les clous fichés en mes mains, et tu as les petis gans es mains de paour que 
ne soient ternies. Tu danse et prens tes delitz en ornemens precieux et curieux, 
mesmes homme et femme aiant chemises fines et delicates, vivans en toute 
volupté. A la mienne volunté tu pensasse comment avec un vestement blanc je 
fus demoqué comme un fol en la maison de Herode. Tu te repose de tout bien, 
prenant grant peine en choses de ce monde, et j’ay tant labouré pour toy jusques 
a la mort les pieds cousus a la croix. J’ay eu pour toy les bras estendus 4 
la croix, et es danses mondaines tu estens les bras en maniere de croix en mon 
opprobre, injure et derision. . . . Tu as la poictrine, le costé et le cueur ouvert a 
vanité, la teste levée en signe de vaine gloire, luxure ou plaisance mondaine; et 
pour toy ay . ,. le costé jusques au cueur tout ouvert avec le fer d’une cruelle 
lance. Toutes fois retournes toy 4 moy veritablement, et je te recevray. 

Legenda Aurea (Jacobi a Voragine). Ed. Th. Graesse, Leipzig, 1890, p. 227, 
De Passione Domini: 

Bernardus: Tu homo es et habes sertum de floribus et ego Deus et habeo 
coronam de spinas; tu habes chirothecas in manibus et ego habeo clavos defixos ; 
tu in albis vestibus tripudias et ego pro te derisus fui ab Herode in veste alba; 
tu tripudias cum pedibus et ego laboravi cum meis pedibus; tu in choreis brachia 
extendis in modum crucis in gaudium et ego ea in cruce extensa habui in oppro- 
brium; ego in cruce dolui et tu in cruce exsultas; tu habes latus apertum et 
pectus in signum vanae gloriae et ego latus effossum habui pro te. Tamen rever- 
tere ad me et ego suscipiam te. 

40 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 39, Col. 1929. 
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Atque ut miraculum divinae virtutis accresceret, dum convivis 
interrogantibus tristia loca poenarum, sedesque alta nocte semper 
obscuras, Lazarus indicat diligenti narratione per ordinem; diu 
quaesiti longisque temporibus ignorati invenerunt tandem inferi 
proditorem. 


II.—Maillard (p. 40): 


Il [Christ] retiroit les homicides, et, selon sainct Bernard, dei- 
cides, de leur malice. 


St. Bernard (Sermo De Passione Domini) :™ 


Et sacrilegas manus in ipsum Dei Filium injecerunt, crudelissimi 
homicidae ; imo, si fas est dicere, etiam deicidae. 


IlIl.—Maillard (p. 44): 


Judas . . . raporta les trente deniers . . . en disant: J’ay peché 
en baillant . . . le sang juste. Verité partout reluist, dit sainct 
Jehan Crysostome. 


St. John Chrysostom (In Matthaeum Homilia LXXXV) 3? 


Tunc videns Judas. ... Tu vero mihi veritatem consideres 
velim undique fulgentem, etiam ex iis rebus, quas adversarii faciunt 
vel patiuntur. 


IV.—Maillard (pp. 46-47) : 


Ung chapeau d’espines percentes, jusques au cerveau luy faisant 
mille poinctures, selon sainct Bernard et sainct Anselme, .. . 


St. Anselm (Meditatio IX) :*8 


Coronatus incedit, sed ipsa ejus corona cruciatus est illi, et mille 
puncturis speciosum ejus verticem divulnerat. 


St. Bernard (Lamentatio in Passionem Christi) 4 


Coronatus incedit, sed corona ejus cruciatus est illi; quia mille 
puncturis speciosum ejus verticem vulneravit. 


41 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 183, Col. 266. 

42 Migne, Pat. Graeco-Lat., Vol. 58, Col. 759. 

43 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 158, Col. 755. 

44 Attributed to St. Bernard. Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 184, Col. 769. Also 
found in the Sermo de Vita et Passione Domini, attributed to St. Bernard or St. 
Anselm, op. cit., Vol. 184, Col. 960. 
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V.—Maillard (pp. 52-53) : 


Car sainct Augustin dist que sainct Jerosme trouva par les 
anciens docteurs hebrieux que ou lieu ott fust mise la croix de Nostre 
Seigneur, fust immolé le mouton qui tenoit par les cornes aux es- 
pines du buysson que immola et sacrifia 4a Dieu Abraham pour Isaac. 
Les cornes des clous es mains et es pieds tindrent le doulx Aigneau 
de Dieu couronné d’espines en la croix: 


St. Augustine (Sermones Supposititii, Sermo VJ) :*° 


Beatus Hieronymus presbyter scripsit, ab antiquis et senioribus 
Judaeorum se certissime cognovisse, quod ibi oblatus est Isaac, ubi 
postea Dominus Christus crucifixus est. 


Ibid. (col. 1750): 


Aries vero ille qui inter spinas cornibus tenebatur, et ipse typum 
Domini habuisse videtur. Nam et Christus quasi cornibus inter 


spinas haerebat, quando ad crucis cornua clavorum confixione 
pendebat.*® 


VI—AMaillard (p. 60): 


[ Vinegar] Car il n’en print point pour le boire, mais pour accom- 
plir ce que estoit escript, et sainct Jehan Chrysostome dist a ce propos 
que simplement ne different point gouster et ne boire point. 


St. John Chrysostom (In Matthaeum Homil. LXXXVII).* 


Neque tamen ille ipsum bibisse ostendit: nihil enim differunt 
gustare solum et non bibere, sed utrumque idipsum significat. 


VII.—Maillard (p. 61): 


Si s’ecria 4 grande et haulte voix. . . . En ce grand cry, selon 
sainct Hilaire, se douloit que il n’emportoit tous les pechés. 


St. Hilarius (Comment. in Matth., Cap. XXXII) :*8 


Spiritum cum clamore et voce magna emisit: dolens non omnium 
se peccata portare. 


45 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 39, Col. 1751. 

46 Cf. Honorius Augustodunensis, Speculum Ecclesiae, Migne, Pat. Lat., 
Vol. 172, Col. 911. Also the Glosa Ordinaria (Biblia Lirae), Basilee Impressum 
(1408), Pars V, r, 5. 

47 Migne, Pat. Graeco-Lat., Vol. 58, Col. 770. 

48 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 9, Col. 1075. 
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VIII.—Maillard (p. 62): 


Dict icy Origenes que grandes choses furent faictes, pourtant 
qu'il crya si hault cry, le voile du temple fut rompu et divisé depuis le 
hault jusques au bas .. . 


Origen (1n Matthaeum, Commentariorum Series) :*° 


Quorum velorum templi unum scissum est in duas partes a 
summo usque deorsum, quando voce magna clamans Jesus emisit 
spiritum: . . . Et terra mota est . . . Apertae sunt ergo nunc pe- 
mae. . « CS. 


In the preceding list of short quotations Maillard names the 
author from whom his quotation comes. This quotation is or- 
dinarily found somewhere in the authentic or spurious works of that 
author. In the following list no names are given by Maillard; in 
fact there is no indication that the passage is quoted. The sources 
which are given below in this article, therefore, should be regarded 
as doubtful. Many of them had become such commonplaces in the 
Middle Ages that Maillard could have taken them from any one of 
several different works. 


I.—Maillard (p. 29): 


Le piteux Aigneau demoura avec sa tresdigne Mere en Bethanie, 
maison de obedience. 


St. Jerome (Expositio Quatuor Evang. Marcus) :*° 


Cum autem esset in Bethania, id est, in domo obedientiae: hic 
domus pro mundo ponitur.™? 


II.—Maillard (p. 32): 
Et a l’entrée du jardin laissa huict de ses Apostres . . . 


Nicolas de Lire (Matthei Cap. XXV1I) :** 


Et dixit discipulis suis: sedete hic. Hoc dixit octo apostolis: 
quare Judas non erat ibi: et tres secum duxit. 

49 Migne, Pat. Graeco-Lat., Vol. 13, Col. 1790. 

50 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 30, Col. 559. 


51 See also Bede, op. cit., Vol. 92, Col. 244, and St. Bonaventura, Ed. Peltier, 
Vol. XIII, p. 333, etc. 


52 Biblia Lirae, Basilee Impressum (1498), Pars V, m 2. 
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III.—Maillard (p. 35): 


Car sainct Jacques le Mineur luy [Christ] sembloit. 
St. Anselm [Appendix Spuriorum] (Dialogus Beatae Mariae et 
Anselmi De Passione Domini) 3% 


Judas . . . dixitque Judaeis: Duo consimiles sunt, scilicet Ja- 
cobus et Jesus. 


Ibid. (Col. 287): 

[The Virgin speaks] Venit etiam Jacobus, qui frater filii mei ap- 
pellatus est, qui simillimus illierat ... 
IV.—Maillard (p. 40): 


[Christ] Lors, pour la reverence du nom de Dieu, respondit tel- 
lement ... 


Nicolas de Lire (Matthei Cap. XXV1I) 3** 


Adjurc te par Deum vivum. Ad hoc autem respondit Christus 
propter reverentiam divini nominis invocati dicens: . . 


V.—Maillard (p. 40): 


Car sa venerable face que les Anges desirent a veoir, fut toute 
couverte de leurs excréations . 


St. Bernard (Sermo de Vita et Passione Domini [Attributed] ) °° 


Vultum tuum desiderabilem, in quem desiderant Angeli pros- 
picere, qui omne coelos adimplit laetitia.** 


VI.—Maillard (p. 46): 


Et, selon sainct Bonaventure, eust icy cinq mille quatre cens soi- 
xante et quinze playes. 


53 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 159, Cols. 273 and 287. 

5¢ Biblia Lirae, Basilee Impressum (1498), Pars V, m 3. 

55 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 184, Col. 959. 

56 The same passage occurs also in the Lamentatio in Passionem Christi, 
attributed to St. Bernard, and in the Lignum Vitae of St. Bonaventura. Cf. 
Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 184, Col. 770, and Peltier, S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, 
Vol. XII, p. 75. 
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Ludolph of Saxony (Vita Jesu Christi) :°* 


Quinque millia quadringenta nonaginta vulnera mei corporis ex- 


titerunt; . . . quidam ponunt . . . quinque millia quadringenta sep- 
tuaginta quinque,... 


VIIl—NMaillard (p. 50) : 
Sa croix . . . elle estoit longue de quinze pieds. 


Meditationes Vitae Christi 


Et ut dicitur in historiis, opinio est crucem Domini quindecim 
pedes habuisse in altum.*° 


VIII.—Maillard (p. 65): 


Un vieil gens darmes, . . . ouvrit son costé dextre, dont yssit 
sang et eaue; sang en pris de redemption pour la remission de nos 
pechiés, et eaue en ablution de nos pechiés. 


St. Ambrose (Expos. Evang. Sec. Luc.) ®' 


Aqqua enim et sanguis exivit; illa quae diluat, iste qui redimat. 


IX.—Maillard (p. 69): 


Et ledict sepulcre estoit taillé en un roche quia esté a la confirma- 


57 Vita Jesu Christi per Ludolphum de Saxonia, Parisiis et Romae (1865), 
p. 600. 

58 This passage is not a source; it is simply an interesting parallel. The 
complete passage is as follows: 

Cuidam etiam seni matronae reclusae multitudinem et numerum omnium 
vulnerum Christi scire cupienti, et pro hac re flebiliter Deum oranti, vox coelica 
missa dixit: Quinque millia quadringenta nonaginta vulnera mei corporis ex- 
titerunt; quae si venerari volueris, orationem Dominicam cum salutatione An- 
gelica quindecies quotidie in memoriam passionis meae replicabis, sicque anno 
revoluto unumquodque vulnus venerabiliter salutabis. . . . Et accipitur hic 
numerus secundum annum bissextilem, ut semper sufficere possit; quia minor 
numerus quem quidam ponunt, scilicet quinque millia quadringenta septuaginta 
quinque, aliis annis tantum, sed non hoc sufficit. 

For a further discussion of this topic see the Revelationes S. Birgittae, Ed. 
Coloniae Agrippinae (1628), Liber Primus, Cap. X, Notae, p. 17. 

59 Cf. Peltier, S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, Vol. XII, p. 605. 

60 The Historia Scholastica adds to this sentence the phrase: “et tabulam 
superpositam, pedem et dimidium.” Cf. Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 198, Col. 1634. 

61 Migne, Pat. Lat., Vol. 15, Col. 1858. 
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tion de la foy de sa resurrection. Car luy et non aultre yssit du 
sepulcre tout clos, lequel on ne pouvoit fouyr ou miner par dessoulz. 


Nicolas de Lire (Matthei Cap. XXV1) +? 


Quod exciderat in petra, eadem ratione factum est hoc ne si 
Christus fuisset sepultus in terra, diceretur a Judeis quod discipuli 
rapuissent corpus ejus fodientes in terra desubtus per viam subter- 
raneam. 


While this article deals specifically with only one sermon of 
Olivier Maillard, it is, at the same time, a study of the methods of 
composition used by the other French sermon writers of the early 
period, and to a certain extent, by the late Latin writers. Such 
sermons were largely reproductions of selections from earlier Latin 
writers, put together more or less skillfully according to the talent 
of the writer. The above study has aimed to show in part how 
peculiar was the nature of some of these selections, and how varied 
were their sources. 

D. H. CaRNAHAN 

University oF ILLINors 


62 Biblia Lirae, Basilee Impressum (1498), Pars V, n. 2. 








7. PROVENCAL DOS. 


N the extract from the Chanson de la Croisade contre les Albi- 

geois' published by C. Appel in the fourth edition (1912) of his 

Provenzalische Chrestomathie, No. 7, there occurs the following 
passage (Il. 26-38 = Chanson ll. 3187-3199) : 


26 Mas pero Il’apostolis, qu’es savis e guiscos, 
denant tota la cort e vezen dels baros 
monstra per escriptura e per leials sermos 
que’l comte de Tholosa no repren ocaizos 

30 qu’el deia perdre terra ni que mals crezens fos, 
ans l’a pres per catholic en faitz e en respos; 
mas per la covinensa c’avian entr’els dos, 
e per paor de clercia, de qu’el es temoros, 

34 li retenc pueih sa terra e’n devenc poderos, 
e vole que la tengues en comanda’n Simos, 
car en autra maneira no 1’en era'l faitz dos— 
don li conte remazo ab coratges felos, 

38 car cel que pert sa terra, mot n’a'l cor engoichos. 


As in the preceding editions, Appel’s Glossary quotes the vocable 
dos of 1. 36 under dous, doutz, and translates it by ‘angenehm, will- 
kommen.’ This interpetation was obviously determined by the fact 
that in the text, as handed down, faitz appears as the subject of eraand 
dos, a form occasionally used for dous,? as a predicative adjective. 
In the light of the context, however, it is clear that the rendering 
‘because otherwise the transaction was not agreeable to him,’ while 
satisfying the letter of the extant manuscript, entirely misses the 
point of the argument. For what the pope desired to say was not 
that a certain fact was acceptable to him, but that the land sur- 
rendered to him by Raymond VI, Count of Toulouse, had been 
handed over (faitz dos) to Simon de Montfort not for the latter’s 


1 Editée et traduite, p. P. Meyer. Paris, MDCCCLXXV, 2 vols. 
2 See Levy, SW. (= Supplement-W drterbuch), s.v. dous. 
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possession, but only en comanda, that is, for temporary keeping,® as 
is made evident by the pope’s letter of April 2, 1215 cited by P. 
Meyer, I. c. II, p. 169, note 3.4 In accordance with this unmis- 
takable meaning of the passage in question, P. Meyer (II, p. 173) 
translates 1. 3196 (= Appel, 1. 36) : ‘Car le don ne lui en fut pas fait 
a autre titre’ and reads (I, p. 142) era:for eral, suggesting below 
the text as a possible correction: faitz no l’en eral dos. There is 
consequently every reason why the editor of the Chrestomathie 
should have registered dos s. v. don, dé, s. m. with the meaning 
‘trust property; transfer," and taken into account a reading con- 
formable with the rendering: ‘ for its transfer to him (#4. e. to Simon 
de Montfort) was not made in any other way.’ 

3 Levy, I.c., s.v. comanda, gives several instances for the meaning ‘ interi- 
mistische Uebertragung,’ ‘Verwahrung, interimistischer Besitz,’ among others the 
very case in question, whereas Appel, satisfying no other requirement than that 


of his own interpretation, translates the term by ‘Gebot, Botmassigkeit.’ 

# See also Chanson, Il. 3135-3140. 

5 Appel contents himself in his variants with the note to 1. 36: ‘ era faitz dos, 
P. Meyer, without mentioning either Meyer’s different interpretation or the sug- 
gestion of a possible correction of the second hemistich of the line. 

6 Neither Raynouard nor Levy cites our passage either under don or under 
dolz, dous, but as Levy (s.v. comanda) copies the text as emended by Meyer, 
it may be presumed that he accepted the latter’s interpretation. 











8. PROVENCAL APOSTA. 


N the poem bearing in Appel’s Chrestomathie, No. 106, the title 
“The Sinner’s Repentance,” the Virgin replies as follows to the 
sinner’s appeal for her intercession (Il. 61-68) : 


Amics, si’n tan’ vilesa as la obra guerpida, 
greu sera mais aposta, tant s’es afrevolida, 
la vertut e la forsa, e desapoderida, 
que no i a nulh conort, si merces no I’avida 
em ploramens de lagremas e’n bona repentida ; 
c’ab aquestz tres mestiers ve hom a la guerida 
del gaug de paradis, et enaissi covida 
l’emperaires de gloria vais la sua partida. 


Suchier, Denkmiler, p. 536, translated the first hemistich of 1. 
2 as follows: “ Schwerlich wird es (scil. das Werk) wieder auf- 
genommen werden.” Appel, in his glossary, s. v. aponre, conjec- 
tures ‘hinzuftigen, anwenden.’ Schultz-Gora, in his review of Ap- 
pel’s book,? remarks: “‘ Die Bedeutung ‘ hinzufiigen, anwenden’ fiir 
aponre scheint mir nicht zu passen; es dirfte doch= ‘in Ordnung 
bringen, einfiigen’ sein; allerdings konstruiert, nach der Interpunk- 
tion zu urteilen, Appel anders als Suchier, Dkm. 1, 227, aber des 
letztern Auffassung ist doch natiirlicher.” Raynouard, Lexique, 
gives as the significations of aponher, apondre ‘joindre, unir, at- 
teindre, parvenir, redoubler d’efforts, apposer.’ Levy, SW. s. v. 
aponre, cites only a passage from Leys d’Amors III, 374, where 
he renders the vocable by ‘hinzuftigen,’ while in his Petit Diction- 
naire he translates ‘ajouter, joindre.’ Neither Raynouard nor Levy 
quotes the poem under discussion. 

It is clear that Appel’s version of aponre is not acceptable, even if 
we accept his interpretation of our passage as indicated by his punc- 
tuation. A posta stands in antithesis to guerpida,® ‘ abandoned, neg- 

1 Appel rightly proposes the reading tal for tan. 

2 Zeitsch. f. rom. Philol., 21, p. 143. 

3 Appel’s glossary explains guerpir here by ‘lassen, im stich lassen.’ 
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lected’ in the preceding verse and was consequently intended to 
mean ‘made good’ or ‘set right,’ as Suchier suggested. Appel 
would doubtless have seen this himself if he had carefully considered 
the context of the preceding stanzas from which it sufficiently ap- 
pears that it is upon the supplicant’s admitted failure to do good 
works that the Virgin bases her refusal to intercede for him. Thus 
lines 45-50: 


Amics, no i venra hom per aital aramida 
en la ciutat de gloria qui no I’ha be servida, 
que vengu’ acompanhatz de compania grazida: 
d’istar en bonas obras, de menar bona vida; 
qu’enaissi intra hom en la cort benesida, 
aqui on hom recep la corona de vida. 


In the light of what has been said, we may, therefore, removing 
the comma after afrevolida in line 62, render the passage under dis- 
cussion as follows: 


“My friend, if you have neglected your life’s work in so abject 
a manner, it will hardly be set right again; so much are virtue and 
strength weakened and their power broken that there is no hope 
unless mercy revives it in your weeping and in genuine repentance.” 


To this interpretation it may be objected that no other instances 
are known of the use of aponre in the sense of ‘to set right, to put in 
order,’ while Raynouard and Levy adduce several in support of the 
meaning ‘to add, to join.’ In reply to this it may be pointed out, 
however, that a usage current in other Romance languages and in 
Latin renders it very probable, if not absolutely certain, that the 
Provencal apost, aposta was employed in the adjectival sense of ‘ well 
ordered, suitable.’ 

To begin with Latin, the past participle appositus as an adjective 
had the force of ‘fit, suitable, useful."* Thus Varro, RR. 1, 7, 5: 
loca adposita ad foenum, ad vinum, ad oleum; Cicero, Verr. IV, 126: 
ut multo appositior ad ferenda quam ad auferenda signa esse vi- 
deatur ; cf. ibid. V. 108; de Invent. 1, 14: argumentatio appositissima 
ad judicationem. 


# Neither appositus nor positus nor any of their Romance derivatives figures 
in Meyer-Liicke’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch (the only exceptions being no. 552 
apposita and no. 553 appositicius). 
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In Spanish, apuesto means ‘well ordered, suitable, decorous ’5 
appearing not infrequently as a synonym of hermoso. A few exam- 
ples may suffice. 


Poema del Cid, 1317. 


Afe Minaya Albarfanez do llega tan apuesto. 
1320 besavale las manos e fablo tan apuesto. 


Berceo, Milagros, 31: 


Tornemos ennas flores que componen el prado, 
que lo fazen fermoso, apuesto y temprado. 


L. ¢., 874: 
Pero avie un panno, era cosa boniella, 
Pora muger de orden cubierta apostiella. 
Libro de Alixandre, 1710: 


Venia apuesta miente Calectrix la reyna 
Vestia pregiosos panos de buena seda fina. 


L. c., 888: 


En medio del hueste auie un colladiello, 
Della e della parte era alto un poquiello; 
Era enna cabeca sano e verdeziello, 
Era un logareio por uerdat apostiello. 


Juan Ruiz (ed. Ducamin), 549: 


por ende fuy del vino e faz buenos gestos ; 
quando fablares con duefias, dile dofieos apuestos.® 


The same meaning attaches to apostado, the past participle of apos- 
tar, ‘to make apuesto, to adorn, endow.”* 


Conosce como Dios de muchos bienes le dotara, 
Al omne de riquesa e de rason apostara. 


5 Cf. also Sp., Port. and Catal. apostura, ‘ courtesy, elegance’; ‘good deed or 
work,’ a word listed in all dictionaries. 

6 See also l.c., 613. 
7 E. g., Rimado de Palacio, 1503: 
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Rimado de Palacio, 227: 


En todo el aldea non ha tan apostada 
Como la su manceba, nin tan bien afeytada.® 


As might be expected, the same use of the word is found in 
Portuguese. 


Canzoniere della Vaticana, no. 11 (refrain) :° 


ca nunca outra dona vi 
tan mansa, nen tan aposto catar, 


Canz. Colocci-Brancuti, no. 6, 3 :*° 


Pois me non val d’eu muit’amar 
a mha senhor, nen a servir, 
nen quan apost’eu sei negar 
amor que th’ei, etc. 


Lenda de Barlaao e Josaphate (14™ c.), p. 6:" 
deolhe . . . mancebos autos e apostos. 


Corte Imperial, p. 5, ll. 17-1937? 


E afora estas cadeiras estauam muytas seedas muy bem apostadas 

. e em aquella rreal cadeyra que era mais alta ssya seentado hui 
barom muy aposto'* e muy fremoso; a estadura do seu corpo era 
meaa e bem composta de seus membros."* 


Our interpretation of aposta in the poem under discussion hav- 


8 Cf. Juan Roiz, 15 fablar apostado; Poema de Alfonso XI, 30: apostadas 
ases. 

® Vol. I of Communicazioni dalle Biblioteche di Roma e da altre biblioteche. 
Halle, M. Niemeyer, 1875. 

10 Vol. II of Communicasioni. See preceding note. 

11 Ed. G. de Vasconcellos Abreu. 

12 Published in Vol. I of the Collecgaio de Manuscriptos ineditos agora dados 
a estampa. Porto, 1910. 

13In the glossary of his Textos Archaicos (2d ed., 1907), J. Leite de Vas- 
concellos renders aposto by ‘ composto, grave,’ a sense which the word does not 
have either here or elsewhere. 

14For apostar in the sense of ‘ordenar, adornar,’ see the glossary of the 
Galician Cronica Troyana, II, La Corufia, 1900. In the Livro de Esopo (ed. J. 
Leite de V., 1906), no. XLIV: “E veo-lhes [Arguu] apostando seu comer,” the 
meaning appears to be ‘arreglar, disponer.’ 
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ing thus been established with a fair degree of certainty, we may 
in conclusion examine another Provengal passage in which the word 
occurs. This is the one quoted by Raynouard* from the Cartulaire 
de Montpellier, a text which is not accessible to us at this writing: 

Tela poirida ni aposta ni cozida ni traucada. In this case, Ray- 
nouard renders aposta by ‘rejointe.’ Now, as will be observed, 
aposta is here contrasted with poirida ‘decayed,’ as traucada 
‘trouée’ is with cozida ‘cousue.’ Instead of ‘rejointe,’ therefore, 
which would practically be a duplicate of ‘cousue,’ the context, in- 
sofar at least as it may be inferred from the words as they lie before 
us, would seem to point to some such expression as ‘in good condi- 
tion, useful’ as the intended meaning, thus adding one more instance 
to the one claimed above. 


15 Lexique, 4, 611. 





9. PROVENCAL AFFRON 


HE first stanza of a satire addressed by the minstrel Joanez d’ 
Albuison to Sordel’ reads as follows 2 


[Vostra] dompna segon lo meu semblan. 
vos contra [fatz ?]. bel amic en sordel. 
car uos annatz prouentza conquistan. 
engleterra e franza e lunel. 

e lemozi aluergna e uianes. 

e bogoigna e totz los autres paes. 

e d’espagna los plans els pois el mon. 

de conquerre tutor uos er affron. 


Raynouard and Levy do not cite this passage in their diction- 
aries either under afrontar or fron or under any of the vocables con- 
tained in its last line; and the only attempt at an interpretation of it 
known to me at present is in the edition of Sordel’s works by Cesare 
De Lollis (Halle, 1896). After the following rather free transla- 
tion of the last two lines of our stanza: “e siete uomo da conquistare 


i piani e i poggi e i monti di Spagna,” the Italian scholar says (p. 
20, note 2): 


I duoi ultimi versi qui tradotti suonano nell’ originale: “E d’ 
Espaigna los plans els pois el mon De conquerre tutor uos er affron” ; 
sicché si resta in dubbio se “mon” sia li per mondo ovvero per 
monti. Col primo significato la parola ricorre nella stanza seguente 
la dove appunto é detto che il mondo intiero (che dunque non pud 
esser prima conquistato gia da un solo dei due) finira per esser con- 
quistato dai due amanti: oltre di che, una tale interpretazione render- 
ebbe necessaria una spezzatura di senso troppo brusca nell’ interno 
del verso. Cid considerato, pare anche allo Chabaneau, a cui posi 

1 Gauchat e Kehrli, Jl Canzoniere Provenzale H, no. 171 (in Studi di Fi- 
lologia romanza, 5, p. 516). 

2 The only deviation here made from the text of the manuscript consists in 
the arrangement of the lines in strophic form. The variants of MS. a, published 


in Archiv f. d. Studium der Neueren Sprachen u. Literaturen, 34, p. 403, are as 
follows: 


2 contra (fatz?)] fon trahitz? 3 prouenza. 8 tubor. 
177 
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il quesito, che convenga piuttosto ammetter qui I’uso, per licenza 
poetica, del singolare in luogo del plurale e interpretar monti: e a 
me pare che a conforto di un tale uso stia, in mancanza di meglio, 
l’outra mon della biografia di Pietro d’Alvernia (cf. Meyer, Recuetl 
d’anciens textes, I, Paris, 1887, p. 99) che non dové, come /’outra 
mar, avere il valore di una frase addirittura tradizionale, se qualche 
manoscritto (E) scrive “ outra el mon”: e s'aggiunga ancora che se 
qui, com’io credo, “mon” sta in bocca d’un Provenzale a designare 
per antonomasia le Cevenne, al modo istesso nel nostro caso Gio- 
vannetto avrebbe potuto parlare nella direzione opposta, dei Pirenei. 
Nulla pero che faccia al nostro caso ci offre il prov. moderno che da 
regolarmente “mount” e “mar” al pl. in espressioni come “ faire 
mar e mount,” “a través mar e mount” (cf. Mistral, Lou Tresor, 
s. “mar”). 


It will be seen from this that De Lollis adopts the insufficiently 
supported explanation of mon as montem instead of mundum for no 
other reason than that otherwise, as he assumes, the passage in ques- 
tion would be at variance with the prediction of the second stanza 
that Sordel was going to conquer the whole world. This assump- 
tion, however, is erroneous because in our text the minstrel plainly 
speaks, not of what Sordel has already done, but of what he may 
attempt to do, thus leading up to the more positive taunt addressed 
both to his errant lady-love and to himself: 


et enaissi conquerretz tot lo mon, 
se conquerretz d’aual, e il d’amon. 


There is therefore no cogent reason for taking, in our case, el mon 
in any other than the obvious and grammatically regular significa- 
tion of “and the world,” and the question now remains—a question 
entirely overlooked by De Lollis—how to understand the words uos 
er affron. 

At first glance, one might be tempted to see in affron a Pro- 
vencal noun parallel to Fr. affront, Ital. affronto, Old Span. afru- 
ento.* But apart from the fact that such a noun has not as yet been 
met with in Provencal,* it would be of no service here because such a 

3 EF. g., Berceo, S. Dom., 411; Alphonse X, Septenario, Pt. III, 14, 12. 

Neither Raynouard, Lexique roman, nor Levy, Supplement-W6rterbuch, 
registers the word. Carolina Michaélis (Canc. Ajuda, II, p. 375) takes excep- 
tion to the view expressed by De Lollis, and proposes to translate either: ‘e os 


montes de conquistar de Hispanha vos sera afronto (?),’ or: ‘e d’ora avante 
tomareis a peito a conquista, etc. (?).’ 
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statement as “it will be an accusation (or: an insult) to you to con- 
quer the world” would ill accord with the idea of the poem. 

One may again regard affron as the first person singular of the 
present indicative of affrontar (Fr. affronter),° which verb, like 
Old Span. and Port. afrontar,® may, beside the meanings recorded 
by Raynouard and Levy, have had the one of “ demanding,” “ chal- 
lenging.” Considering, in this case, that Provengal verbs of de- 
manding may take as object an infinitive with the preposition de,’ 
we might translate as follows: “And I challenge you now to con- 
quer the world.” But entirely consonant as this interpretation is 
with the minstrel’s intention, it can hardly be accepted as satisfactory 
so long as we have no other example of this use of Provengal afron- 
tar, to say nothing of its obliging us to assume in er the employment 
of a second adverb of time, synonymous with tutor. 

The last named objection also applies to the interpretation of 
affron as a fron, “opposes,” “resists,” from aver fron,® an inter- 
pretation which would furthermore render it necessary to construe 
el mon as the subject of a fron and, consequently, to leave conquerre 
without a direct object. 

There seems thus to remain only one other way of explaining the 
text as we now have it. This is to take affron as representing the ad- 
verbial phrase a fron, ‘ with boldness,’ ‘ boldly,’® and er as the future 
of impersonal esser. We thus obtain the rendering: ‘ And the world 
it will now remain for you boldly to conquer.’ It is true that no 
other Provencal instance has so far been recorded in which it is the 
preposition de instead of a that serves to connect esser with an infini- 
tive in this sense;?® but as de is found beside a in locutions of similar 
import, ase. g. Vida de S. Honorat (Appel, Chrest, 8, 105) : siblan 
tan fort e cridan que non es de pensar; Evang. de ? Enf. ( Appel, l. c., 
9, 88): Per sert, aisso non fon a creire, we may be permitted to ac- 


5 See Raynouard and Levy, lc. 

® See, ¢e.g., Cuervo, Diccionario, s.v., and for Old Port. the writer’s note in 
Zeitsch. f. rom. Philol., 32, pp. 150-151. 

7 See Dittes, Der Infinitiv im Provenzalischen (in Roman. Forschungen, 15, 
p. 28). 

8 See Raynouard, I.c., and Levy, l.c., s.v. fron; also P. Meyer, Romania, 21, 
p. 223. 

® See Raynouard, l.c. 

10 For Provencal, see Dittes, l.c., p. 34, and Levy, s.v. eser. Cases of esser 
with de and infinitive are omitted in Raynouard and Levy. 
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cept the use of de in our impersonal construction, and this all the 
more so as a similar usage obtains elsewhere in Romance speech."* 
Thus in Old Portuguese, as Trovas 19 (Canc. Ajuda, no. 174), 
refrain: 


Que, se mil vezes podesse morrer, 
Méor coita me fora de soffrer, 


where meor coita is the object of the infinitive (‘there would be less 
pain for me to bear’).1* Cases of a similar nature, in some of which 


esser may be taken personally, are the following: Poema del Cid, 
Il, 1120-1121: 


Si en estas tierras quisieremos durar, 
Firme mientre son estos a escarmentar. 


Ibid., 1. 3528: 
Preso auemos el debdo e a passar es por nos. 
Berceo, S. Dom., 153: 


Dizlo el Evangelio, que es bien de creer, 
El que las almas iudga, esse es de temer. 


S. Oria, 175: 


Mas quando non lo quiere el Criador sofrir, 
Lo que a el ploguiere es todo de sofrir. 


Primera Cronica General, p. 410 b: Por que dond deuie nascer 
uerdad e lealtad. nasce lo que non era de dezir de rey; ibid., p. 


11 Jt need hardly be mentioned that a and de are used in the same function 
with other verbs, such as comenzar, laissar, penre, ponhar. See, e, g., Dittes, l.c., 
Pp. 20-22. 

12 The pure infinitive is also employed with this impersonal construction of 
esser. Thus Arnaut Daniel (Annales du Midi, 22, 174, ll. 71-72) : Sofrir m’er per 
vos mainz orguoills; and in Old Port., King Denis (Liederbuch des Kénigs 
Denis, ll. 1034-1036) : 

De mi fazerdes vos, senhor, 

bem ou mal, tod’ est’ em vos é, 

e sofrer m’é, per boa fe, 

© mal. 
Cf. the Greek: Ovxn gor: \éyew. Being unfamiliar with this syntactical usage, 
Carolina Michaelis (Zeitsch. f. rom. Phil., 19, 524) here proposed the emendation 
sofrer m’ei. 
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471 b: Yennego Vega fue estonces muy sannudo contra ell et dixo: 
don Rodrigo, ante quel matassemos los caualleros fuera esso de ver; 
mas ya agora non es tiempo de dexarle assi;** King Denis (Lieder- 
buch, ll. 2011-2012): 


Amiga fremosa e mesurada, 


nom vos digu’eu que nom pode seer 
voss’amigo, pois om’é, de morrer. 


Ibid., ll. 2556-2559: 


Vai-’s o meu amig’alhur sem mi morar, 
e par Deus, amiga, ei end’eu pesar 
porque s’ora vai, eno meu coracom 
tamanho que esto nom é de falar. 


Trovas, no. 8 (= Canc. Ajuda no. 163), ll. 8-9: 


E o pesar que me fazen soffrer 
e a gran coita non é de dizer.** 


We may therefore read the last two verses of our stanza as 
follows: 


e d’Espagna los plans els pois ; el mon 
de conquerre tutor vos er a fron. 


and interpret the last line as proposed above: “And the world it 
will now remain for you boldly to conquer.” 


H. R. Lane 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


13 For similar cases cf. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, I, pp. 351-352. 
14 See also Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, III, § 409. 














VENICE IN 1723: THE STUDENT RIOTS OF PADUA 
AND THE EXECUTION OF GAETANO FANTON 
IN THE MACARONIC POEM: STRAGES 
INNOCENTIUM 


HE Strages Innocentium which we here reproduce from a manu- 
script of the Querini-Stampalia library’ deal with events that 
have already been reviewed by Tassini,? by Condio* and Papado- 
poli* But one or two points may still be made in regard to them. 
Looking back to the year 1658, when Angelo Marcello was captain 
of Padua, we find, in his terse report of conditions at the University, 
a picture of the struggle being made to preserve for that institution 
something of its ancient lustre and prestige.® Marcello’s chief point 
of attack, as regards studies themselves, was the obligation of ex- 
tempore lectures imposed upon professors by a series of Venetian 
laws, forbidding the use of notes, written lessons, or syllabi. As 
regards student life, he protests in general against the independence 
of the various nationes in the matter of self-government, which 
made the student quarter the refuge of all sorts of criminals; and in 
particular against the abuse of certain student customs: the spupille, 
the matricole, the Chi va li, the carrying of firearms and other 
weapons, and the interruption of lessons. 

Of this last prerogative of Italian students we need not speak, 
for the time-honored privilege of getting degrees without examina- 
tion shows at least straggling survivals in Italy to this day. The 
privilege of bearing arms was of course a general right of the 
nobility, and on the feudal and chivalric background of life under 

1Cl. VI, cod. XX, cc. 323b—327. 

2 Giuseppe Tassini, Alcune delle pit clamorose condanne capitali eseguite 
in Venezia sotto la Repubblica, Venice, 1892, pp. 212-4. 

% Pippo il Veneziano (Giuseppe Condio), Studenti di Padova, Curiosita 
storiche, saggio d’un’ opera documentata, Venezia, Societa di Mutuo Soccorso 
fra Compositori Impressori Tipografi, 1892, pp. 23-5. 

4 Historia gymnast patavini, Venetiis, 1726, utilized by Tassini. 

5 The relazione of Marcello is published by Cesare Cantu, Grande illustra- 
zione del Lombardo-Veneto, Milano, Corona-Calmi, 1859, Vol. IV, pp. 146-153. 
®See King-Okey, Italy To-day, New York, Scribner, 1909, pp. 248-9. 
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the old régime offers nothing remarkable. But in the custom of the 
chi va li the students of Padua arrogated to themselves the right 
to hold up any citizen and examine him, while the use of the spupille 
was directed primarily against the girls of the common people. This 
was the source of most of the friction between town and gown in 
Padua, though the students of the Bo, by a humorous tradition easily 
understood, professed special antipathy toward the butchers, and 
directed most of their noisy fun at the markets and slaughterhouses. 
The government of the Republic was however most directly con- 
cerned with the matricole, whereby the students were allowed to 
import from home all sorts of commodities for their personal con- 
sumption. This led directly to smuggling on a considerable scale, 
all the more easily conducted from the fact that the student quarter 
was not subject to police surveillance. The police itself was an 
irregular body of mercenary soldiers in the employ of the bargello. 
There was little sense of responsibility on the part of police-officers 
to check such corrupt practices as those openly referred to in our 
poem (v. 74). 

This, simply to give the other side of a picture which is drawn 
wholly in favor of the students of Padua in the official and other 
documents which relate to the disturbances of 1723. For it is only 
fair to assume that the violent attack of the troop of zaffi under 
Zulian Bonapace upon the sindic of the students lounging in the 
Bottega delle Acque of the Piazza dei Signori was the climax of 
many previous clashes between students and police. This particular 
quarrel grew out of the question of the carrying of arms. On 
February 14, 1723 (more veneto, 1722) the police had executed a 
general disarmament of the students. It is clear that the resistance 
encountered had aroused the sbirri to fury; for on the following 
afternoon when a company of nineteen police proceeded to the search 
of students in the caffé mentioned above a scuffle ensued in which the 
police opened fire. Giacomo Non, a young noble of the Grison natio 
and vice-sindic of the law school, and the Contino Giam Battista 
Cogolo, son of Count Vincenzo Cogolo of Vicenza, were killed. The 
remainder of the students took refuge in the upper story of the house, 
whence they threw themselves in terror from the windows before the 
violent pursuit of the police, one more being killed. 

The picturesque narrative of these events and their immediate 
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sequel in our poem is rigidly accurate, when compared with-the docu- 
ments on file in the archives of the Council of Ten.?. The ipse ego 
vidi of its anonymous author (v. 97) is abundantly confirmed also by 
the fact that this poem was composed in the first excitement of the 
affair and ends with the transfer of the offending zaffi to the prisons 
of Venice. We need add only the essential supplementary facts 
down to the conclusion of the whole case. 

The news of the assassination of the students spread like wild- 
fire through the University quarter. The bells of the Torre del Bo® 
summoned the students to assembly, and the meeting assumed the 
proportions of an armed mob. Meanwhile however the Podesta 
had besieged the zaffi in their quarters; and through speeches by 
Professors Cestis and Morgagnis, he communicated to the infuri- 
ated students promises of speedy justice on the murderers and ap- 
peals for calm. The Torre del Bo was occupied by soldiers to pre- 
vent another ringing of the bells. The students however went on 
strike, and many of them took advantage of the disturbances to 
return home. The situation looked serious for the reputation of the 
University. In all the documents of the Venetian authorities, there 
is a manifest preoccupation to placate the striking students in every 
way. The avogador Angelo Foscarini was at once despatched to 
Padua to draw up the preliminary indictment of the murderers. His 
first task was to compel them to lay down their arms which they 
did with great reluctance. By March 1 his investigation had pro- 
ceeded so far and so well that the Council of Ten, ordering the trans- 
fer of the culprits to the prisons of Venice, was able to thank Fos- 
carini for his energy and promptness “mentre la gravita del caso e 
le sue circostanze meritano che con prontezza siano egualmente 
esercitati gli effetti di giustizia.” In response to the supplica sum- 
marized in our poem, the Doge Alvise Mocenigo published a letter 
guaranteeing justice, and expressing his personal solicitude for the 
peace and safety of the University and the welfare of the students. 

7 Archivio di Stato, Venice, Consiglio de Xci, Criminal, March 22, 1723, p. 
4b; Comun, p. 5; March 1, Comun, p. 2b; Filze, Feb. 16, 1722, no. 135; Aug. 23, 
1723; Sept. 20, 1723, no. 136 

8 Tucked away among the stirring news items of August, ro14, I found the 
report that the Torre del Bo, which for centuries has symbolized the University 


esprit de corps of Padua, had been demolished, owing to its menacing state of 
decay. 
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As may easily be imagined the students were not disposed to give 
us the pleasure of a protracted holiday for so little. By May 1 the 
absentees were still numerous and the year’s work had been hope- 
lessly ruined. On the 8th the Senate by decree awarded diplomas to 
all students who had completed their third year of residence. It 
was not till late summer however that the affair had been thoroughly 
sifted by the Council of Ten. On August 23 the documents had 
become so bulky that it was voted to give this case precedence over 
all others. On September 20 the Council decided to separate the cases 
of the nineteen zaffi from each other. Three days later the final 
decisions were rendered. Gaetano Gondola and six others were held 
guiltless of responsible part in the disturbance, but were sentenced 
to perpetual banishment from Padua. Only upon Gaetano Fanton 
could the actual crime of murder be fixed. He was condemned to 
death. Giuliano Bonapace, capo di compagnia, and Domenico Mar- 
tiali, contestabile, both referred to in our poem, were condemned 
respectively to a life term and to nine years imprisonment. Zuanne 
Mazzotti, tenente sbirro, received a sentence of eighteen months in 
a dark cell, a fine of five hundred ducats and five years of banishment 
from Venice. Francesco Guarda detto il Villan, Zuanne Giomo 
detto Mungna, Zammaria Zanchi detto il Fornaco, Francesco Sconi 
detto Corto, Francesco Roncadi, of Vicenza, Zuanne Batocco, Nicola 
Torelli, and Iseggo Milan were sentenced to ten years each in the 
galleys. The Necrologi of the Archivio di Stato, under date of 
September 25, 1723, show the following item, adorned, as usual 
in these documents, with a pen drawing of a gibbet with two posts 
and two ladders between which hangs a dangling form: Gaetano 
Fanton visentin d’anni 30 in c* fit appicato per sentenza dell’ Ec* 
Cons? di X per il fatto delli sbirri di Padova. S. Marco. Appended 
to the sentences handed down on September 23 was the draft of an 
inscription for a pietra d’infamia to be walled into the house of 
Domenico dalle Acque, near the church of San Clemente in the 
Piazza dei Signori of Padua. The erection of this stone was ordered 
in another decree of September 27. 

The macaronic language of our poem is constructed on a base of 
pure Venetian dialect, for the easier understanding of which we 
append a selected lexicon, stressing the several words of interest to 
Venetian lexicography itself. The university origin of the poem 
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serves to re-emphasize, as regards the history of macaronic litera- 
ture, the close affiliation of this type of satire with student life, where 
pedantry was an oppressive fact of daily existence, and the satire 
of pedantry a spontaneous art form. That this particular occasion 
should have inspired such a poem seems comprehensible only on the 
assumption that the macaronic language would definitely stamp it as 
an expression of university opinion. For esthetically the macaronic 
spirit is inharmonious with the writer’s dominant mood. Rage at 
the police, pathos at the fate of the victims are both approached; but 
the macaronic verse gives the tone now of the mock heroic now of the 
simple play on words—a tone that is one of levity and banter. The 
passages which at all succeed in surmounting this fundamental dis- 
sidence are the ones describing the invectives of the mob against the 
imprisoned sbirri, where the shift of interest allows the rise of a 
humor of pure alloy. It is a sorry humor at best perhaps. For the 
trouble with the obscenity of the older literature is not that it lacks 
the essence of fun, but that it is usually a trifle stupid. But let us still 
join Stendhal in mourning the loss of that gaiety of the eighteenth 
century of which only one aspect was vulgarity. There is still some 
philosophy left in the man who in the presence of tragedy takes up 
a macaronic pen and — grandam mandat corezsam. 


ARTHUR LIVINGSTON 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


STRAGES INNOCENTIUM 


(In occasione di schioppettate fatte dalli zaffi di Padova contro li 
scolari de quali ne furono uccisi tre. Febraro, 1723) 


Oh Padua infelix! quo tanto crimine scelus? 
Feristi superos, ut nos sbiragia mazzet? 
Tu, que Turcorum livorem gnente spaventas, 
Et quod® sub Venetis quietissima subdita vivis 
5 Ac divi Marci stendardi pectore portas, 
Es’ infamorum sbirorum facta strapazzum? 
Tempus erat noctis quo trista patulia caminat, 
Dum retroactis pochis scolaribus unus 
Zafforum pistollas abstulit illis. 


® Quod can stand, though I should suggest correction to que. 
10 MS. et. 
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10 Scolares certe nullam fecere bravuram; 

Sed tamquam teneri de caponara pollastri 
(Smerdulla nulla fuit) cuncti tacuere d’accordum. 
Postea cum Phoebus carro montavit ab alto 

Et sbrattata fuit tota offuscatio celi, 

15 Atque mattina suas fecerat matura facendas, 

Et iam post prandium bevendi™ advenerit ora, 
Sindicus ecce venit paucis sociatus amicis 

In piazza solito Dominorum nomine dicta, 

Et sine suspectis intravit forte bottegam 

20 Dominici, qui vendit acquas. Hinc inde caffetum 
Rosolinumque bibens ciera cortesius aperta 
Denarios squaquarare suis gaudebat amicis, 
Ecce quod accedit sbirorum trista canaia 
Sindico, et improprias illi dicendo parolas, 

25 Protinus alzata bocca pistonis in altum 
Impia plumbatas sboravit canna balottas, 
Destenditque virum toto coramine sbuso. 

Tunc pro rectoris miserando funere viso 
Gridabant alij scolares:—Parcite amici! 

30 Parcite schiopazis! Nobis concedite vitam !— 
Atque fazzolettos stabant menando per auram. 
Mostrabant blancas banderas undique; at illi 
Truffones sbirri, briccones buzaradazi, 

Pessima et infamis fottuorum raza becorum, 

35 Bestemiando deum celum sanctamque Mariam, 
Ceperunt foras multas dare schioppettadazas. 

Ut cum sussurum strepitumque recordor, adessum 
Propter spaventum braghessis fazzo triacam. 
Scolares fuggere viam: quis currere scalis, 

40 Currere per cameras, quis sotto currere lecto 
Ceperat ; at sbiri cum multis archibusatis 
De miseris illis magnum fecere macellum, 

Ad tombam miserum Contem mittendo Cogolum. 
Mors erat ante oculos—en disperata iuventus 

45 Sbalzat tota foras iam de balconibus altis: 
Precipitare duos scolares cernis abassum ; 

Unus illorum sibi rupit forte culatam 


11] am not certain of having deciphered this word correctly. 
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In medio cascando viam.** Tunc orrida stragges 
Mortis visa fuit: cum de balcone gridantem 
Don don martello don don campana sonetur, 
Archibusata foris de mundo substulit Nonum. 
Quis furor, o sbiri, que tanta licentia schioppi 
De gallantomenis tantum comittere sprezzum? 
Illius giorni clades quis funere tanto 
Esplicet aut lacrimis poterit sborare dolorem? 
Non ego plus parlo, nam tota piazza reclamat 
—Boggia, salta foras! Impicca furca briccones! 
Impicca tristos! | Impicca corda ribaldos! 
Numquam temporibus visa est tanta buzara nostris !— 
Scolares, ahi miserande straggis avanzum 
Post casum facti, magnum fecere ricorsum, 
Naufragij tabulas portando et undique rottas 
Principis ante pedes; et libertate petita 
Parlandi, in terram positis zenochibus inde 
Talia dixerunt :—Oh Serenissime Princeps, 
Intravenutum fuit unum grande malanum! 
Nos sumus imbelles scolares. Natio nostra 
Tota sub augusto Veneto manet ista comando, 
Obsequiosa tamen sed sfortunata iuventus. 
Nam postquam sbirri nostros odere sodales, 
Postquam nos tulimus dira de gente strapazzos, 
Postquam nos omnes iam perdonavimus istis, 
Postquam nos pacem vitamque petivimus illis, 
Postquam plus dedimus pro vita in munere soldos, 
Gens inimica dei—zafforum dira canaia— 
Quinque cameratas crudeli funere nostros 
Dissipavit jeri cause ratione sine ulla. 
Sindicus et noster ruptas in ventre budellas 
Spantazzatus habet mediis ut bestia stradis. 
Aere voltatis iacet alter ubique ballottis: 
Ille tirat susum, iacet alter semicopatum, 
Iamque Cogolus habet vicine rantega mortis. 
Barbara Tesifones maledictum gomitat ignem. 
Oh dolor, urbs Padue pro nobis tota piangit. 
Lectores lacrimant, lacrimant pariterque bidelli. 
Universa ruit gens; de cantonibus urlat 


12 Jn medio viam: “in mezzo la via.” 
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Ecce moribundus, serratis undique portis, 
Bos totus: vacuas implet mugitibus auras. 
Eccelsi patres, terre pelagique patrones, 
go lustitiam petimus: tristos punite! Nec ultra!— 
Publica majestas, sentito namque fracasso, 

Consolare suos statuit pietosa fiolos. 

Avogadorem spedivit protinus unum 

Grandem cavallerum veniat qui mittere pacem ; 

Qui veniat subito grandem medicare magagnam 

Processumque cito faciat formare gaiardum. 

Ipse ego vidi illum cum magno currere squarzo 

Millibus armatis nec non cum mille carrozzis 

Inter equipaggios varios entrare per urbem. 

100 Per christum! Grandam faciebat corde pauram. 
Mitte, balorda, tuos, o gens paduana, timores ; 
Queso, mitte viam! Noli trepidare d’avanzum. 
Ecce paradisi nobis venit angelus unus,** 
Justitie drettam qui portat vere balanzam ; 

105 Qui proprio lagrimas sugabit tempore nostras ; 
Qui nos sbirorum de schiavitudine guardat. 
Ille reparator Patavine est angelus urbis. 

Iamque per impleta popolazzo grande platea 
Rumor avanzabat, nec erat speranza quietis. 

110 Vocibus innumeris urbs universa criabat. 
Quacumque aspiceres per avantum perque dadriam, 
Undique pistollas pistones undique cargos 
Ac bombarderos vidisses undique in armis, 
Guardares foras mille arma cagantia lamas. 

115 Postea de veneto iam zonto iudice celo, 
Protinus assumptis totisque hinc inde baiardis, 
Ecce retirata sbiragia tota d’accordum 
In propiis fuerat se nascondendo tuguriis. 

At princeps bramans illam sbrigare brigadam, 

120 Iusserat ut quisquam vadat se reddere vinctum 

Justitie ferris. At illa canaia diabli, 
Pulveris a schioppo sibi munitione parata, 
Principis excelsum nolens obedire comandum, 
Contra sovranum crestas alzare volebat, 

125 Tentando et proprio comittere principi guerram. 


~ 
/ 
un 


18 Playing on name of Anzolo Foscarini, avogador and consigliere, born in 
1679 and married in 1701 to Lucrezia Baraban (see Tassini, J. ¢.). 
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Oh sbirri merde, bulli de furca battocchi, 

Razzaque de muli, nati de stercore porchi, 

De puttanarum grandarum ventre cagati! 

Vos ferre alzatam vultis cum principe crestam! 
Da mihi, musa, tuum solamen dulce tuamque 

Venam sporze mihi, nam grandam mando corezzam! 

Arma virosque cano qui iam prigione serati 

Postquam fecerunt diversas buzerarias, 

Mostravere culum calatis turpiter alis. 

Avogadoris nam maiestate copati, 

Postea binorum zornorum denique cursum, 

Quod fuga non illis, sed spes erat una crepandi, 

Deposito schioppo et aliis buzerantibus armis, 

Principis illius se rendidere comandis. 

Inde quietatus cessavit in urbe sussurus, 

Et vantum tulit alta quies; ac tempore in uno 

Iustitia et pax se se basavere d’accordum. 

Ista senatoris fuit ingens gloria tanti, 

Languida qui assiduus nunquam sua membra repossat, 

Nocte dieque vigil grandem portando fatigam. 
Astrea intantum solium formaverat altum 

Indignata reis. Ideo de crimine causas 

Scire volens illos fecit menare ribaldos. 

Doctus Apollo, comes Parnasi, marchio Pindi, 

Musarum chiaverinus, honos et gloria vatum, 

Tu mihi confuso per poccum porrige aiutum, 

Dummodo iuditij fas est mihi scribere zornum. 

Ecce bariselus conducitur ante tribunal 

Paxbona (sic vulgum proprio cognomine dicit). 

Qualis erat vista non possum scribere tantum: 

Armis sfornitus™ non plus erat ille fogorum ; 

Non plus grandezzam iam portans ante patronam ; 

Non plus portabat schiopazos ante ganassam. 

Sed circumcinctus manibus pedibusque catenis, 

Ille caminibat furborum more latronum. 

Oh quanti, oh quanti strada hinc et inde zirabant, 

Illos guardando velluti spettacula sbiros, 

Gridando—Impica, impica de calce barones—. 

Postea Martialis venit, non ille poeta, 

Sed qui sbirorum fuerat capotruppa suorum. 
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165 Turbidus andabat ferratis ille manetis, 
Istorum cordis ut bestia granda ligatus, 
Cum curiosorum magna post terga caterva. 
Quisquis ibi aspiceret balconibus atque terrestris 
Milliones homines curiosamente videret, 

170 Milliones donnas magna cum voce criantes, 
Milliones pueros per stratas undique euntes. 
Hic ait :—Oh tristi briccones! Furca, dov’estu?— 

Lector, sum straccus: non possum mittere stampe 

Horrendum” totum qui fitur in urbe fracassum, 

175 Quando foras veniunt alii velut agmina sbiri, 
Ut se constimant comissaque crimina sborent. 
Quot gentes, quot testas cernis, quot popolazzum 
Respicis intornum stradas? Ego resto balordus 
Quomodo produxit tantam natura canaiam. 

180 Sed magis ac semper mihi plus maraveia crescit 
Grandia cum sento petegolecia plebis 
Que ruit involtam varias sparlando parolas. 
Quellus ait :—Spero piantatas cernere furcas !— 
Hic ait:—A maggio, si Battestinus adesset !— 

185 Suggerit alter :—Ego nunc essem boia libenter !— 
—Furca—ait ille alter—sbirris non sufficit una !— 
Ille—Capuriones, inquit,—iugulare bisognat !— 
Is repetit:—Totos opus est strozzare ribaldos !— 
Omnia non seguito caso stomacatus amaro ; 

190 Nec cogioneram plus ultra, candide lector: 
Stago seccare tibi. Mihi dicere sufficit istud: 
Quod si non fitur de tristis grande macellum, 
Hec gens infamis totam male buzerat urbem. 

FINE 


GLossary!® 


archibusatis 41: archibugiate. 

baiardis (assumptis) 116: reggimento civile from balia (?) 
balottas 26, balottis 80: palle (cf. Folengo). 

barisellus 152: bargello. 


15 MS. horrendam. 

16 Specially interesting words are printed in blackfaced type. I omit such 
commoner Venetian spellings as sonto, zorno (giunto, giorno), sbiragia (sbiro- 
glia), etc. 
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basavere 142: baciare. 

battocchi (de furca) 126: Ven. locution = scampaforche. 

Bos 88: University of Padua. 

braghessis 38: brache, Ven. braghesse. 

bulli 126: bravi, Ven. bulo. 

buzara 59: canagliata, trivial Ven. buzera. 

buzaradazi 33: mascalzone, Ven. buzaradazzo. 

buzerarias 133: canagliata, old Ven. buzeraria. 

buzerat 193, buzerantibus 138: minchionare, from Ven. buzerar. 

caffetum 20: caffe. 

cagantia (lamas) 114: cacare = mostrare di sotto. 

capotruppa 164: caporione. 

capuriones 187: (in bad sense) bravo, sgherro. 

cargos 112: carico, Ven. cargo. 

caponara I1: capponiera, Ven. caponera. 

cogioneram 190: fut. of coglionare, Ven. cogionar. 

constimant 176: confessare, from Ven. stima “ declaration.” 

copati 135: accoppati, Ven. copar. 

coramine 27: viscere; Folengo has corammo. 

corezzam 131: coreggia. 

chiaverinus (Musarum) 149: trivial epithet of Apollo. 

drettam 104: retta, Ven. dretto. 

dadriam 111: di dietro, Ven. da drio. 

estu 172: set tu. 

fiolos 92: figliuolo, Ven. fioli, fioi. 

fogorum (arma) 155: armi da fuoco. 

formare solium 145: seder in tribunale. 

fottuorum 34: fottuti, Ven. fotuo. 

ganassam 157: ganascia. Portare ante g. in the act of aiming. 

gomitat 83: vomitare, Ven. gomitar. 

intravenutum fuit 66: the tense is curious. 

involtam 182: intorno. 

maggio (a maggio) 184: buono. The old It. locution.andare a 
maggio seems to have escaped lexicographers. I don’t know 
who Battestinus is. 

manetis 165 : manette. 

mazzet 2: ammaszare. 

pistonis 25, 112: archibugio di lunga canna. 
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popolazzum 177: plebaglia, Ven. popolazzo. 

rantega 82: rantolo, Ven. rantego. 

rendidere 139: rendettero, resero. 

sborare 55, sboravit 26, sborent 176: Folengo glosses humorously: 
melius quam manifestare; also gettar fuori con forza. Trivial 
Ven. sborar. 

sbrigare (brigadam) 119: obvious word play here; spacciare. 

sbuso 27: Ven. for bucato, forato. 

schiopazis 30, 157: schioppo with Ven. augmentative -azzo. 

schioppettadazas 36: archibugiata, schioppettata with Ven. augmen- 
tative. 

semicopatum 81: mezzo accoppato; see copatum. 

smerdulla (nulla fuit) 12: Folengo has smerdolare, “idest pur- 
gare”; here however in the pure Venetian sense of ismerdare 
“bruttare di merda,” the prefix having no privative force. 
Trans. “There was no trouble.” 

spantazzatus 79: sparto; Ven. has spantegar (cf. also Folengo). 
Derivative of spandere. 

spaventas 3: intransitive, in the old It. sense. 

sporze 131: porgi, Ven. sporzer. 

Squaquarare 22: trivial Ven. for cacare; spendere. 

squarzo 97: Ven. for sfarzo, pompa. 

stago IQI: a rare construction: cessare. 

sugabit 105: asciugare, Ven. sugar. 

terrestris 168: terrazza. 

tirat susum 81: Ven. locution for piagnucolare. 

triacam 38: this particular extension of meaning is new to me. It 
is a pity that Boerio was such an insufferable Puritan in his 
dictionary. 

truffones 33: old It. truffone, Ven. trufon. 











DANTE AND THE FRENCH INFLUENCE ON THE 
MARQUES DE SANTILLANA 


N a study that we recently made of the relations of some French 
poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to the Marqués de 
Santillana,’ we came to the conclusion that, in spite of a certain 
French atmosphere which pervades many of the Spanish composi- 
tions, the amount of positive evidence of influence was surpris- 
ingly small. We attributed this to the increasing popularity in 
Spain of the great Italian masters and particularly to Santillana’s 
profound admiration for Dante. We noted also that Mr. F. B. 
Luquiens had found the same dearth of evidence where influence 
should, perhaps, have been even more strongly felt, viz., in the case 
of the Roman de la Rose and of the Cancionero poetry.” A new 
champion has now come forward, Mr. C. R. Post, who in an inter- 
esting volume® seeks to establish the continuity of the development 
of Spanish allegory and its dependence upon French rather than 
Italian models. 

“Gallic influence,” he says (chap. III, p. 19), “ combines itself 
inextricably with the native elements and becomes an inseparable 
part of the fabric. It is the woof woven across the indigenous 
warp.” This expresses very felicitously the opinion that we our- 
selves had come to, that the French elements in Spanish literature 
were so completely absorbed as to make their exact identification im- 
possible in most cases. It is, indeed, this very opinion which leads 
us to challenge any attempt to magnify the influence of French 
literature, after it had practically ceased to be an active force in 
Spain, by minimizing that of Dante. “ Sanvisenti’s belief in a pre- 
ponderance of the Dantesque over the Gallic influence, is untenable,” 
Mr. Post says (III, 19-20), “and Farinelli’s stress upon northern 
sources is needed as a corrective.” “Farinelli stresses more than 
any previous writer the French elements in Spanish allegory, yet 

1 Romantic Review, VI, 60-86. 

2 Rom. Forsch., vol. XX. 

8 Mediaeval Spanish Allegory, Harvard Studies IV (1915). 
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fails to shake himself absolutely free of the time-hallowed tradition. 

. . we must break completely with this long line of criticism” 
(IV, 28-29). We do not consider that the evidence Mr. Post has 
to offer is sufficiently conclusive to justify the taking of so radical 
a step, and we now propose to examine some of the older views in 
so far as they concern the Marqués de Santillana—the most im- 
portant poet of the reign of John the Second—as well as Mr. Post’s 
own reasons for wishing to displace them. 

“In tutti tempi Dante parlera a pochi eletti,’”” Mr. Farinelli says,* 
and one of the elect the Marqués undoubtedly was. Santillana’s 
intense admiration for the Florentine is amply attested: “ Fué muy 
gran Dantista,” dice di lui il catalano Jaime Ferrer de Blanes” (p. 
41). “I contemporanei lo sapevano intinto pit che altri mai di 
scienza dantesca”; and Mr. Farinelli names some of these contem- 
poraries: Gomez Manrique, Pulgar, Diego de Burgos. Speaking of 
Enrique de Villena’s translation of the Divine Comedy, presented 
by him to Santillana, Farinelli says (pp. 39-40) : 


Eppure la sua versione . . . fu al marchese di Santillana, allor 
trentenne, di utile incitamento allo studio della Commedia, destd 
amore, ammirazione viva e sincera per l’altissimo poeta, apparsogli 
qual portento di senno e di dottrina, non inferiore alle glorie mag- 
giori del Lazio e della Grecia. Allegorie, sogni, visioni, trionfi, 
dialoghi morali, quanto egli scrive . . . tutto porta limpronta della 
lettura di Dante. . . . E un po’la veste esteriore del poema che lo 
colpisce e lo seduce, ed é quella ch’egli cerca di imitare, di adattare 
alle proprie concezioni. Ma Dante resto tra i suoi poeti e dottori 
favoriti, finché visse. 


After nientioning works of Dante found in the Marqués’ library, 
Mr. Farinelli makes the statement : 


“Le opere stesse del Santillana ci attestano come questi libri non 
poltrissero negli scaffali ma fossero materia viva, fonte d’ispirazi- 
one” (p. 42) . . . Si immaginera anche lui, non una, ma pit volte, 
un peregrinaggio a scopo morale . . . involgera i concetti suoi nel 
comodissimo quadro della visione, del sogno; si smarrira nella selva 
selvaggia . . . e ne uscira dopo Il’incontro coll’una, coll’altra delle 
fiere, e col provvidenziale soccorso di una guida, etc. (pp. 47-61). 


4“ Dante in Ispagna,” Giorn, Stor., Suppl. 8 (1905). 
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The correctness and sanity of these views are well borne out by 
the evidence, as we shall show presently. 

According to Mr. Schiff’s scholarly volume, La Bibliothéque du 
Marquis de Santillane’—of which, strangely enough, there is no 
mention in Mr. Post’s index—the Marqués possessed the following 
manuscripts of Dante’s works: 

1. The Divine Comedy in Italian. 

2. The Convivio, Canzoniere, Canzoni della Vita Nuova. 

3. The Divine Comedy, Italian and Castilian translation by don 
Enrique de Villena; Lo Credo, etc. 

4. A Castilian translation of Pietro Alighieri’s Commentary to 
the Divine Comedy. 

5. A Castilian translation of Benvenuto da Imola’s Latin Commen- 
tary to the Inferno. 

6. A Castilian translation of Benvenuto da Imola’s Latin Com- 
mentary to the Purgatorio. 

Mr. Schiff’s intimate acquaintance with Santillana’s possible sources 

lends especial authority to the following excerpts from his intro- 

duction : 


Enrique de Villena ouvrit au futur Marquis de Santillane la voie 
nouvelle de l’allégorie dantesque (pl. xxvii) . . . “Imperial a fait 
naitre en lui le désir de connaitre la Divine Comédie et c’est encore 
a Enrique de Villena que le Marquis s’adresse pour lui demander 
une version castillane du livre de Dante. Cette traduction littérale, 
écrite en marge d’un texte italien pour faciliter a Ifigo Lopez I’en- 
tendement de l’original, lui fut remise en 1427. Des lors, il se 
détourna de la France et limitation directe, indirecte ou voilée, 
souvent consciente et parfois aussi involontaire de Dante le tient et 
le garde sa vie durant. II s’attache a ce modéle parceque, confusé- 
ment, il en a compris la grandeur, l’importance et la nouveauté (p. 
Ixxiii) . . . Ifigo Lopez de Mendoza subit l’influence de Dante au 
point de lui emprunter méme des choses qu’il aurait pu trouver 
ailleurs et qui sont de toutes les littératures médiévales. Les allé- 
gories du Roman de la Rose, les procédés du Libro de Alexandre, 
et sans doute aussi des autres ceuvres de Berceo, Ifigo Lopez les 
avait remarqués, mais il a retrouvé ces vieilles choses rajeu- 
nies, modifiées, souvent transformées par le génie de Dante et il 
en a été comme hypnotisé (p. Ixxvi) . . . Jl s’est imprégné de la 
Divine Comédie plus que de tout autre livre . . . Sans qu'il y ait 


5 Paris, 1905 (Bibl. Ecole Hautes Etudes). 
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piagiat dans des compositions telles que El Infierno; la Coronacién 
de Mossen Jordi; la Comedieta, presque tout y est dantesque, |’at- 
mosphere, le ton, l’attitude des personnages ... etc... . Ses 
Sonetos . . . dérivent de la Vie nouvelle autant que des sonnets de 
Pétrarque, et c’est sans doute a Dante encore que le Marquis a em- 
prunté la cotttume des petits sommaires explicatifs, dont il fait pré- 
céder les dix-sept premiers sonnets (p. Ixxvi). 

Mr. Schiff then takes up the testimony of Santillana’s contem- 
poraries: Gomez Manrique’s 


Vos que emendays las obras del Dante 
E otras mas altas sabeys componer 


and Diego de Burgos, who makes Dante acknowledge that he is 
known only through the Marqués! 


Que si tengo fama, si soy conoscido, 
Es por qu’el quiso mis obras mirar. 


In view of this evidence which attests sufficiently, through the 
testimony of his contemporaries and of his library, the fact of 
Santillana’s intellectual dependence upon Dante—a dependence that 
will be confirmed by the examination of the poems themselves—Mr. 
Post’s opinion (p. 205-6) that “ Several passages point to a greater 
interest in Petrarch and Boccaccio,” seems peculiarly untenable; 
especially when not better supported than by this fact, that “he 
[Santillana] mentions Petrarch’s visit to Robert of Naples and 
Boccaccio’s praise of John of Cyprus, but has naught to say of the 
courts with which Dante had any connection. Petrarch he calls 
“poet laureate” and Boccaccio “excellent poet and distinguished 
orator,” terms of honor that he does not accord to their more illus- 
trious predécessor.”—Is it not also begging the question, when 
trying to establish the theory of the dependence of Spanish Alle- 
gory upon French rather than Italian models, to state categorically 
(p. 30) that “ The chief reason for the unimportance of Dantesque 
influence in Spain is that an allegorical tradition existed already, 
largely dependent upon France, and so securely founded that it 
could not be altered. (?) The Divine Comedy could not affect its 
structure organically but could only supply decorative elements.”— 
Is not this the very point at issue? Most helpful likewise in support 
of the same theory is Mr. Post’s interpretation of Santillana’s state- 
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ment that he prefers the French to the Italians “ en el guardar del 


+3 


arte,” as meaning “allegorical framework” (p. 203). We refer 
again to Farinelli’s assertion that the Marqués was often attracted 
by the form of the poem, which form he sought to imitate and adapt 
to his own conceptions ; and to Schiff’s declaration (p. 5) that San- 
tillana, in his free use of Dantesque material, borrowed directly 
from the Divine Comedy even elements that belong to the common 
stock of medieval literatures but that were transformed by his 
genius. The reason for this is obvious: French literature, which 
for centuries had supplied spirit and substance to Spain, revealed in 
the fourteenth century, with a complicated system of metrics, a dis- 
tressing lack of ideas. As we have already said, the old material 
had been completely assimilated and the contemporary literature had 
nothing to offer. 

Mr. Post contends (p. 30-1) that “The difficulty of Dante’s 
allegory discouraged real imitation; . . . they (the Spanish poets) 
perhaps found Dante’s lyrics of the dolce stil nuovo, when not too 
obscure, at least too lofty and intangible in conception, and they 
were overawed by the Divine Comedy.” The objection seems to 
arise from a confusion between form and spirit. Evidently, the 
inability to comprehend fully delicate conceptions or subtleties can 
be no check to concrete imitation; and may not that very loftiness 
have been rather a source of inspiration to a man of Santillana’s 
intellect? Mr. Post, consequently, assumes a heavy burden of proof 
when, setting aside all this evidence, he seeks French prototypes for 
what Santillana had found—and in far more acceptable form—in 
Dante. The burden of proof becomes still heavier if the question 
be raised of the probability of the Marqués having even known these 
alleged prototypes. The importance of the Prohemio in showing 
Santillana’s literary acquaintance and preference cannot be denied; 
we must assume that the French authors named in section XI are 
those that he knew best and admired the most. The evidence of his 
library, although incomplete, has also much positive value. When, 
therefore, we realize how very slight was the Marqués’ indebtedness 
to his favorite French poets,® we wonder how he could have bor- 
rowed from authors that he either did not know or did not deem 
worthy of mention!—Thus (p. 60), Mr. Post sees a precedent for 


6 Rom. Rev., VI, 60-86. 
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the Defuncién de Enrique de Villena, in Watriquet de Couvin’s Dit 
du Connestable de France; the Coronacién de Mossén Jordi is “‘ con- 
nected with the Court of Love” (p. 58) for no better reason than 
the existence of works such as the Lay Amoureux of Eustache Des- 
champs, the Paradys d’Amours and the Joli Buisson de Jonece of 
Jean Froissart, the anonymous Echecs Amoureux, and Jean de 
Condé’s Messe des Oisiaus. No evidence is offered to justify this 
claim of influence, but curiously enough Mr. Post refutes it him- 
self by suggesting (pp. 57-58) a far more likely source for the 
poem: the actual coronation of Ferdinand as King of Aragon and 
the pageantry connected therewith. 

The importance in the development of Mr. Post’s thesis of his 
discussion of Santillana’s Infierno de los Enamorados (Chap. VII, 
“The Erotic Hell”), will justify a detailed study. “The French 
element is of much greater import than the Dantesque title and the 
general scheme at first sight would imply,” he says; “the basic con- 
ception was derived, not from the /nferno, but from northern tradi- 
tion” (p. 77). The grounds for this assertion are that, while 
“Dante’s first cantica presents the suffering of every kind of evil- 
doer, certain French dits concern themselves, like the Infierno de 
los Enamorados, with the sufferings of lovers only, as a kind of 
antithesis to the delights of the Courts of Love. The germs of such 
compositions are to be discerned in the ‘ Deserts’ of Love outlined 
by Eustache Deschamps.” We have already pointed out the fallacy 
of such arguments, and need only recall, further, that Dante’s first 
cantica contains the celebrated fifth canto, devoted to passion-swept 
lovers—a far more brilliant and likely model (Santillana’s para- 
phrases of it we shall note presently) than Deschamps’ Lay du 
Desert d’Amours. 

Baudouin de Condé’s Prison d’Amours is presented (p. 79) as 
another of the supposed prototypes of the /nfierno, because 


“ Santillana’s place of torment is also en un castillo espantoso, and 
he has been brought to the spot by the operation of Fortune. The 
analogy now becomes more exact. Both places are deadly dark; 
and the condemned men are wounded to the heart, in Baudouin by 
small serpents, in the Marquis by some unmentioned means.” 


The “ more exact ” analogy is, then, that in both poems a place of 
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punishment is dark and that unhappy lovers suffer from the heart! 
The one significant detail in the French poem, the “ wounding of 
the heart by small serpents,” is strangely lacking in the alleged 
imitation. 

Mr. Post now discusses in detail a poem which he considers one 
of the chief sources of Santillana’s nfierno: Achille Caulier’s Hos- 
pital d’Amours (note, p. 299): “The Marquis ascribes it to Char- 
tier, and, at any rate, the analogy to the Jnfierno de los Enamorados 
would be as great, no matter who was its composer” (p. 80). It 
presents “the significant coincidence of a work mentioned by San- 
tillana in his Proemio and closely analogous to one of his own com- 
positions.” We shall attempt to refute this opinion by showing that, 
of the similarities adduced by Mr. Post as evidence of the correla- 
tion of the Hospital d’Amours with the Infierno de los Enamorados, 
there are none of determining character, none so striking as to neces- 
sitate the acceptance of one source to the exclusion of another. 
They are all to be found in the Divine Comedy as well, and the 
presence in the Jnfierno of other traits, unmistakably Dantesque, 
which do not occur in the Hospital argues strongly against a French 
origin. 

We must regard as a basic error the statement on p. 203 of 
the chapter on the “ Great Masters of the X Vth Century”: “ From 
France, he (the Marqués) mentions the authors of the Roman de 
la Rose, Pierre Michault, Oton de Granson and Alain Chartier, 
all of whom he imitated.” We have already referred, at the begin- 
ning of this paper, to the practically negative results of Mr. Lu- 
quiens’ study of the influence of the Roman de la Rose, and to our 
own meager finding of a few traces of Machaut’s influence, fewer 
yet of Chartier’s and almost none of Granson and Caulier. Mr. 
Post adds: “‘ Of the works of Alain Chartier that he names, two, the 
Livre des Quatre Dames and the Hospital d’Amours, are particu- 
larly important in the formation of Santillana’s methods.” He pre- 
sents his case as follows (pp. 80ss.) (we add incidental comments, 
in italics) : 

“In both, (the Jnfierno de los Enamorados and the Hospital 
d’Amours) the author finds himself astray in a gruesome waste [a 
not unusual medieval setting] from which the Spaniard is taken by 
Hippolytus (who serves as guide) to behold the hell of Love and 
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the Frenchman the pleasanter hospital of Love [We note as a funda- 
mental difference, the absence of any guide: the Frenchman strays 
off and is not conducted], in the midst of which, however, there is a 
region corresponding to the Spanish Jnfierno. The preliminary 
valley in the French, moreover, itself resembling somewhat an amor- 
ous hell and especially the already mentioned Deserts of Despair— 
exhibits some analogies to Santillana. It is full of loving suicides: 
those who, like Phyllis, have hanged themselves, swing from trees; 
beneath, in streams of water are drowned unfortunates, among 
whom, of course, he discovers Hero and Leander; at another side 
appear the bloody swords of those who, with Pyramus and Thisbe, 
have stabbed themselves; and lastly those who, like Dido, have 
burned themselves and are consumed by a great fire. All these 
ancient worthies are seen by Santillana [as well as numerous other 
worthies, traditional examples of unfortunate lovers, all likewise 
mentioned by Dante]. After the Frenchman has been cured at the 
hospital, he chances upon the cemetery of Love, where he beholds 
the graves of Tristan and Lancelot, of maint Roy, maint Duc, aussi 
maint Conte. . . . Cheualiers, Clercz, et Escuyers, and especially of 
Alain Chartier. He then strays into a hideous valley and encounters 
the corpses of false lovers-—tous ceulx qu’amours excommunie— 
where the verbal parallelism is so marked as to suggest a direct imi- 
tation. He mentions by name the bodies of Jason, Demophon, 
Aeneas, Narcissus, Chartier’s mistress, “La Belle Dame Sans 
Mercy” and Briseis. In the Hospital d’Amours, then, the reference 
by name to so many renowned lovers, seen in the Valley of Despair, 
the cemetery, and the ditch of the excommunicate, affords the last 
step of transition to Santillana’s poem.” 


We do not accept the Hospital d’Amours as an important source 
of the Infierno de los Enamorados, because, as stated above, of (a) 
the inconclusive nature of the similarities presented, and (b) the 
existence of a more satisfactory prototype. These similarities be- 
come indeed fairly insignificant when considered with proper per- 
spective. 

The introduction of the Hospital is characteristically French: 
The poet is one of a noble company celebrating the New Year with 
songs and dances. He seeks out his lady, makes bold to declare 
his love, and, after having received “ En petit de motz grant refuz,” 
departs in despair. All night gloomy thoughts occupy his mind, 
and he becomes as one rapt in a vision—Thus far, not the slight- 
est analogy with Santillana, who with this excellent French model 
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at hand, deliberately chooses an Italian setting!—Day dreaming, 
the poet finds himself walking on a thorny road called “ Trop dure 
responce,” which he is unable to leave, though suffering greatly.— 
Here, the Marqués neglects the opportunity to imitate the allegory 
of his alleged prototype, preferring to have the poet transported by 
Fortune.—Further on, down a vale, the unhappy lover discovers a 
great desert, “ Montjoye de doulours”’; the earth is wet with tears; 
from every tree swing the corpses of suicides, among them Philix who 
hanged herself because of Demophon’s faithlessness. . . . The first 
trace of similarity with the Inferno de los Enamorados now appears. 

This poem is composed of sixty-eight stanzas; in the fifty-third 
Santillana, enumerating sufferers seen in a place of torment, men- 
tions “Fylis e Demoffon,” among many others not found in the 
Hospital! What might be a determining trait, the hanging from 
trees, is absent. The “similarity” thus amounts to the obvious 
mention of a proverbially unfortunate lover! We note a reference 
to Dante himself in stanza 55.—Under trees, the French poet sees 
rivers and ditches filled up completely with the bodies of drowned 
lovers; Hero and Leander, naturally, are included—Santillana men- 
tions them also, in stanza 54, but in a different situation. The 
fount of Narcissus likewise was near. It was he who died because 
of “Equo.” The poet notices swords rusty with human blood, one 
used by Piramus and Thisbe among them. There was also a huge 
fire, with burnt human logs. 

Of the lovers enumerated, Aeneas, Dido, Piramus, Thisbe occur 
in the Infierno, characterized, however, not by any of the striking 
details found in the French poem, but by the Dantesque trait of 
being consumed by a flame which issues from their wounded breast. 

This desert was strange indeed, and contrary to nature. There, 
it rained only tears, the wind was of sighs and the thunder of loud 
cries. Such is the place the despairing poet sees, and where he 
might wish to dwell, were it not that Esperance and Sapience come 
to his aid. After a revulsion of feeling, he finds himself trans- 
ported to “ung sainct lieu,’ the Hospital d’Amours. This is de- 
scribed allegorically and at some length. After being cured, the poet 
comes upon the “cimitiere d’Amours,” where repose true and loyal 
lovers; epitaphs reveal their names—Tristan, Lancelot du Lac, 
Alain Chartier. He passes out by a postern gate and enters a sad 
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vale, with a horrible abyss containing the corpses, unburied and 
rotting in wind and rain, of false lovers, “Tous ceulx qu’Amours 
excommunie,” “where,” remarks Mr. Post, “the verbal parallel- 
ism is so marked as to suggest a direct imitation.” The only 
parallelism we find is that the two authors, having occasion to 
refer to unfortunate lovers, agree in the naming of a few of the 
best known classical examples. The determining traits, striking 
descriptions, are quite unlike. The two poems are structurally dif- 
ferent. The Hospital d’Amours is composed of: (1) an introduc- 
tion telling of the poet’s rebuff by his lady; (2) the despair result- 
ing: thoughts of suicide allegorically represented; (3) the rescue by 
Hope and Wisdom and restoration to sanity through the ministra- 
tion of various allegorical personages, Espoir, Courtoisie, Pitié, etc., 
doctor and nurses of the Hospital of Love; (4) completion of the 
cure by a visit to the cemetery of true lovers, in contrast to that of 
false lovers. The relapse which the poet suffers serves merely to 
introduce a long dissertation on the woes of lovers by the “ Dieu 
d’Amours,” ending in a final cure. No such scheme can be traced in 
the Infierno de los Enamorados, where the guide plays an important 
part and where all sufferers from love are included in one category 
—in contrast to the French poem, which separates the faithful from 
the false and classifies the lovers according to the mode of their 
death. We find, therefore, nothing to indicate that the Hospital was 
“ particularly important in the formation of Santillana’s methods.” 

The influence of the Divine Comedy on the Infierno de los Enam- 
orados begins with the title. Stanza I shows the poet transported 
by Fortune to a dense forest, upon a mountain—Dante’s “ selva 
oscura,” “al pié d’un colle.” Stanza III speaks of the “ selvaje peli- 
groso”—the “selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte” of the Divine 
Comedy. Stanza VI mentions the wild beasts encountered: lions, 
serpents, tigers, dragons—corresponding to (Jnferno I) “la lonza, 
il leone, la lupa.” Stanza VIII contains the simile, “Come nave 
combatida / De los adversarios vientos,” which reflects Purgatorio, 
XXXII, 116, “ Come nave in fortuna, / Vinta dall’ onda,” and also, 
perhaps, Inferno, V, 29-30, “come fa mar per tempesta, /Se da 
contrari venti é combattuto.”® The simile in Stanza IX,” 


7A. Farinelli, op. cit., 54-6: “ Nessuno de’ critici ricorda come il marchese 
fosse particolarmente colpito dalle similitudini di Dante . . . e tentasse di ripro- 
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“£ como el falcon, que mira 
La tierra mas despoblada 
E la fambre alli lo tira 
Por facer cierta volada,” 


reproduces Purg., XIX, 64: 


Quale il falcon, che prima al pié si mira, 
Indi si volge al grido, e si protende 
Per lo disio del pasto che la il tira; 


in stanza XII the poet sees “andar por el boscaje / Un puerco, que 
se ladrava.” This animal is described further ; in stanza XVI his eyes 
seemed to shoot burning rays, “EE fuertamente turbava / A quien 
menos lo temia.” Dante’s lupa produces a similar effect, cf. Inf., 
I, 52-3, ““ Questa mi porse tanto di gravezza / Con la paura che uscia 
di sua vista.” While under the stress of the great fear caused by 
the beast, the poet sees approaching a person who proves to be 
Ypélito, his future guide (stanza XIX). Dante likewise meets 
Virgil under much the same circumstances (Jnf., 1, 61). The 
sequence of imitation is now interrupted by a detailed description 
of the stranger’s beauty (st. XX), his apparel (XXI), his dog 
(XXII), his hunting (XXIII-XXVI). As they meet, the stranger 
salutes and greets the poet, who courteously replies : “ De la que vos 
amades / Vos dé Dios, si desseades / Placer € buen gualardon.” 
Ypolito answers (XXVII) that he does not care for Love, and in 
explanation tells his story (XXXI-XXXIV). He then asks the 
poet who he is and whence and why he.came to that spot where are 
found those who “ Por castidat padescieron” (XXXVI). The poet 
is subject to Venus and was transported hither by Fortune, that he 
may see “Que amar es desesperanca” (XXXVIII) (a purpose 
which is quite the reverse from that of the Hospital), but this will 
prove useless, for he is wholly given to Love. Ypdlito invites him 
(XL) to come and see; cf. Jnf., I, 112, where Virgil offers to guide 
Dante. Several Dantesque touches follow. The two start—the 
poet somewhat timidly—on (XLII) “ El camino peligroso / Por un 
valle como bruno / Espesso mucho e fragoso,” and they arrive at 
durne alcune ne’ versi. ... Il canto di’ Francesca gli offre il paragone delle 


colombe ... nelle Canonicacion de Vicente Ferrer lo riproduce, mutando le 
colombe in aquile. (Obras 307) .. .” 
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“un castillo espantoso,” surrounded by a ditch of fire, which emits 
a concealing screen of smoke. Ypolito reassures the poet by telling 
him that the flame cannot harm him (XLIV—XLVI) 


. . . “Quel fermoso infante 
me dixo: mirad seguro; 
ca non es flama quemante.” 


Just as Virgil encourages Dante, Jnf., VIII, 108: 


E quel signor, che li m’avea menato, 
Mi disse: “ Non temer; che” . 


This is one of many similar traits occurring in the Divine Comedy, 
but the direct inspiration for the passage evidently comes from the 
Purgatorio, XXVII, 16-45. Ypolito continues (XLVI): 


“f£ toda vil covardia 
Conviene que desechemos 
E yo seré vuestra guia 
Fasta tanta que lleguemos 
Al logar, do, fallarémos 
La desconsolada gente . . 


paraphrasing Jnferno, 14: 


Qui si convien lasciare ogni sospetto 

Ogni vilta convien che qui sia morta 

Noi siam venuto al luogo ov’ io t’ho detto 
Che tu vedrai le genti dolorose 


“La desconsolada gente” is reminiscent of Jnf., III, 3, la perduta 
gente” of the inscription over the entrance to the Jnferno (III, 1-9), 
and the idea is developed in the next stanza (XLVII) where the 
poet also sees an inscription carved over the door. Ypolito again 
encourages his timid charge with the assurance that the punishment 
is not applicable to the body (XLIX) (Purg., XXVII). The next 
stanza (L) contains a simile: 


E bien como el que por yerro 
De crimen es condepnado. 
A muerte... 


which Mr. Farinelli (p. 56) derives from Purgatorio, XX, 128: 
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«“ 


. onde mi prese un gelo / Qual prender suol colui che a morte 
vada.” The two now enter the “triste logar eterno,” and, after an 
invocation, the poet enumerates at length the victims of Love who 
dwell there (LIII-LVI), mentioning over thirty. This complete- 
ness, as we have already said, negatives any claim of similarity based 
on the evidence of names. No one writing on unfortunate lovers 
could well avoid those on the Marqués’ list. Stanza LV contains a 
reference to Francesca, “la donna di Ravena/ De quien fablo el 
Florentino” ; cf. Inf., V, 97-99. On the left breast of each sufferer 
was a wound from which issued a consuming flame; Jnf., XVI, 10, 
of the Divine Comedy mentions flames issuing from wounded limbs. 
In Purg., XXV, 136-9, the lustful are tormented by fire—The poet 
notices two, especially, who speak his own language, and he addresses 
inem (LIX) “j O animas affanadas / Yo les dixe, que en Espafia / 
Nascistes, si non m’engafia La fabla, 6 fuestes criadas!”’ So, Dante 
(Inf., V, 80) exclaims “ O anime affanate,” and in Inf., X, 25-6, he 
is recognized as a Tuscan by his speech. Cases of recognition are 
numerous in the Divine Comedy: Inf., V1, 34, Ciacco; Purg., V1, 72, 
Virgil speaks and is recognized as a fellow countryman by Sordello; 
Purg., XXIII, 43, Dante recognizes Forese by his voice. Stanza 
LXII contains a paraphrase of Inferno, V, 121-3, “ Nessun mag- 
gior dolore... 


La mayor cuyta que aver 
Puede ningun amador 

Es membrarse del placer 
En el tiempo del dolor ; 


and the next stanza (LXIII) continues on the same theme. One of 
the spirits now tells his name, Macias, and sends the message to the 
world of the living that he was condemned for love. (LXIV): 


“si fuers 
al tu siglo transportado, 
Digas que fuy condepnado... 


” 


The instance of the poet being charged to deliver a message upon 
his return to the world occurs frequently in the Divine Comedy: 
etc. The poet answers Macias (LXV): 
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“Tan espantable 
Es el fecho abhominable, 
Macias, que me recuentas, 
que tus esquivas tormentas 
me facen llaga incurable,” 


following the lines of Inferno, V, 116. 


“Francesca, i tuoi martiri 
A lagrimar mi fanno tristo e pio” 


as well as Jnf., VI, 58, 


“ Ciacco, il tuo affanno 
Mi pesa si, che a lagrimar m’invita. 


The result of this investigation shows that the Infierno de los 
Enamorados is Dantesque (1) in title; (2) in general conception: 
the poet being taken by a guide to visit a place of torment especially 
reserved for lovers: Dante conducted by Virgil through the circle of 
lussuria; (3) in development, as evidenced by the fact that out of a 
total of 68 stanzas, 20 at least contain unmistakable imitations of the 
Divine Comedy. Mr. Post, however, disregards this evidence and 
concludes that “since these slight pilferings are inorganic, the form 
of the Erotic Hell lies under no debt whatsoever to the Divine 
Comedy” (p. 84). He prefers Petrarch and Boccaccio as models 
for Santillana (p. 81): “ Fundamentally, indeed, the Jnfierno is 
more nearly related to the works of Boccaccio and Petrarch than 
to the Divine Comedy.” Comparing the Jnfierno with the Corbaccio, 
he finds (p. 82) that “the details are significantly parallel. Each 
(poet) loses his way in a dire valley (una montaiia espessa?) and 
is encountered by frightful beasts . . . the beasts in the Italian are 
transformed mortals . . . Boccaccio cannot advance for fear of the 
monsters . . . In both compositions lovers suffer (!) : in the Span- 
ish, from burning -wounds; in the Italian, by metamorphosis into 
beasts. . . .” We fail to comprehend why Santillana—with his in- 
tense admiration for Dante—should have drawn from the Corbaccio 
traits originating in the Divine Comedy. The similarity between 
“burning wounds” and “metamorphosis into beasts,” is not per- 


fectely clear; nor the reason why certain details “are significantly 
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parallel” in one case (Corbaccio, Infierno) and only “slight pilfer- 
ings” in another (Divine Comedy, Infierno). As for the similes in 
the Infierno de los Enamorados, the fact that three out of the eight 
are wholly Dantesque (stanzas VII, IX, L) and that a fourth stanza 
(XVI) contains Dantesque traits, should be sufficient refutation of 
the statement (p. 212) that “the marked increase in rhetorical adorn- 
ment, producing eight distinct and elaborate similes in contrast to one 
in the Suefio, is to be traced as much to Petrarch, Boccaccio and the 
Classics as to Dante.” 

Mr. Post follows the same method in discussing the other works 
of the Marqués. In the Suejio, he sees, quite correctly, a paramount 
French influence, but refuses to recognize in Thiresias the guide, a 
descendant of Dante’s Cato (Purgatorio). The framework of the 
Triunphete de amor” (209) he derives from the De Amore of 
Andreas Capellanus; from the poem of Peire Guilhem; from Eus- 
tache Deschamps’ Lay Amoureusx, leaving out of consideration the 
question of Santillana’s acquaintance with these authors. He (p. 
211) finds it “unnecessary to derive so famous a figure as Galeot 
from the Divine Comedy,” with utter disregard of the Marqués’ 
well known fondness for the passage where this character occurs. 
The “ Querella de Amor” (214) is “compiled of Spanish extracts ” 
—with a probable French introduction, we believe. (Cf. Romanic 
Review, VI, 1915; 72-4). The discussion of the “Visién” seeks 
to disprove the accepted theory*—which connects it with Dante’s 
canzone, “ Tre Donne intorno al cor mi son venute.” (216): “The 
existence of Villasandino’s poem makes derivation from Dante un- 
necessary,” Mr. Post says, emphasizing again the question of neces- 
sity instead of that of probability; and he seems to forget that the 
matter at issue is chiefly the setting of the poem, when he adds that 
Villasandino “would probably have indulged in verbal reminis- 
cences,” had he imitated Dante. The mention of Froissart’s Prison 
Amoureuse and Pierre Michaut’s Doctrinal de Cour, composed after 
Santillana’s death, does not appear to have any direct bearing on 

8 Farinelli, op. cit., 48-9: “ L’Allegoria della bellissima e nobilissima canzone: 
*“Tre donne intorno al cor mi son venute’ gia imitata in Ispagna, cred’ io, da 
Alfonso Alvarez de Villasandino in un suo allegorico ‘dezir’ del 1407, ispira 


Yallegoria delle tre donne della Visién, simboleggianti le tre virti:: Firmeca 
Castidat, Lealtat.” Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Ant., V, CXXXIV-V. 
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the discussion of the sources of the “Visién.” Scarcely more con- 
vincing is the attempt to connect that poem with Alain Chartier’s 
Livre des Quatre Dames: “Alain Chartier, finding four ladies en- 
gaged in a rivalry as to who is the greatest sufferer from the respec- 
tive misfortunes of their lovers at the battle of Agincourt, is unable 
to decide among them, and turns over the question to his mistress.” 
The two works are fundamentally different: Alain Chartier’s Livre 
is a love debate and not an allegory; the actors are real and living 
persons and not representations of virtues; there are four of them, 
not three; they are not near a fount nor weeping; but walking, lost 
in thought, when the poet meets them; finally, they are not referred 
to the poet’s lady, so that they may “ fallar Reposa e buen gasa- 
jado,” but in order to obtain a decision on the question of their 
debate. Mr. Post nevertheless prefers this poem to Dante’s canzone, 
as a prototype to the Visién, because of “important points of di- 
vergence”’ between the two latter:—“ Italian Drittura and Lar- 
ghezza bear no similarity to Spanish Firmeza and Lealtat” ; true, 
but the two poems have in common, at least, that the ladies are three 
and represent allegorical] characters.—Nor do we see any less diverg- 
ence between these same Firmeca, Lealtat and Castidat and Foy, 
Charité and Esperance, of Chartier’s Consolation, which Mr. Post 
accepts readily as a prototype. “ With these analogues in mind,” he 
adds, “it is impossible to believe in Dantesque derivation.”—lIs it 
not rather impossible not to believe in it? The statement (p. 218) 
that the exquisiteness of the canzone, Dante’s picturesqueness of ex- 
pression were “ far removed from Santillana’s reach” may be true; 
but imitation is not contingent on perfect appreciation, and we must 
distinguish between setting, structure, matter, and spirit. 

The Comedieta de Ponca, we noted in a previous study, (Ro- 
manic Review, V1, p. 84) contains traces of Chartier’s Livre des 
Quatre Dames, but too few to justify the acceptance of the French 
poem as its “ fundamental source” (p. 223). The chief similarity 
is that, in both, a poet meets four ladies who converse with him. 
The way of meeting, the description of the ladies, the subject of 
conversation are entirely different. This slight resemblance occurs 
in a poem of 120 stanzas, which contains also reminiscences of 
Boethius, Dante and Machaut. 
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This study confirms the theory of the preponderance of the 
Dantesque over the Gallic influence, in Santillana’s works. Much 
credit is due Mr. Post for emphasizing the French element, too 
long neglected. He errs, however, in exaggerating its importance 
in comparison with the Italian; for, where the two strains seem to 
run parallel and to offer a possible choice, the direct evidence points 
unmistakably to a Dantesque source. 
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ROLAND 3220, 3220a 


N the inventory of the squadrons composing the grand army of 
Baligant, the first, says the poet of the Roland,— 


La premiere est de cels de Butentrot, 
Dont Judas fud qui dé trait a tort. 
(verses 3220, 3220a) 


The variants are noted in Stengel:’ for Butentrot, Butintros V‘*, 
Boteroz CV‘, Butancor PT, Val-Potentrot dR, van Botzenroit dK. 
For 3220a, which is lacking in OT, Dun Cudeo fo que deo trai a 
tors V*; qi fel estoit et oz (orz) Qi deu vendi mot fu muzarz et soz 
CV‘ ; Judas i fu qui fist iceuls guier Qui trai deu ce ne pot il noier P. 

About these two lines a great deal of discussion has centred. 
Their importance is fully recognized, but their interpretation is still 
far from agreed upon. In the first place, they have been adduced 
by many as evidence for determining the date of the Roland. The 
name Butentrot, it is argued, could not have been known to the 
poet until after the First Crusade, and therefore the Roland as we 
have it postdates the probable time of the first crusaders’ return 
from the East, i. e., about 1098. This point is, I believe, very doubt- 
ful; but I do not purpose to discuss it at length. It is important to 
remember that not all the places cited by the poet in this Baligant 
episode are historical. Nearly forty peoples are named, about a 
third of which have been identified. Others are, so to say, in 
process of identification. But some are purely imaginary (as per- 
haps Malpruse) and some appear to be denominatives derived from 
characteristics of thé tribes (as Bruns,). The whole passage (which 
has been suspected as not belonging to the original Roland) is a 
color passage; and if the poet includes Butentrot in his list it does 
not mean that he necessarily had a clear notion of where it was. 
He indicates the vastness of Baligant’s army by having it composed 
of contingents from all the known heathen world. To this idea of 
vastness he adds the romantic note of strangeness. Very many of 


1E. Stengel, Das Altfranz. Rolandslied, Leipzig, 1900. 
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the bona fide names must have been unfamiliar to all of his audience 
except the learned, and he was by no means bound to careful accu- 
racy. The only requirement was that the names should sound 
foreign. Of course there had been travel between the East and 
West before the crusades, and the poet might have heard vaguely 
of Butentrot as a pagan city or locality. When he was counting 
over the companies of Baligant’s host he recalled this name of 
Butentrot and used it—On other grounds there is every reason to 
believe that the Roland as it stands now was not written before the 
first crusade; and so, when we discuss the identity of Butentrot, we 
are justified in assuming that the poet had some knowledge of the 
crusade. But the possibility, even though it does not amount to a 
probability, that the poet may have known, distinctly or vaguely, of 
a Butentrot before the first crusade is sufficient to refute those who 
use this name as proof that the Roland is later than 1095.” 
Identification of Butentrot. Our first problem is the identifica- 
tion of Butentrot; and we shall be able to proceed more clearly if for 
the present we consider verse 3220 alone. Two places have been 
suggested, one in Cappadocia (which for convenience I shall refer 
to as Bc), the other in Epirus (which I shall call Be). Be is a city 
on the shore of the Adriatic just opposite the island of Corft. In 
classical times it was called Buthroton or Buthrotum; the modern 
name is Butrinto, vulg. Bov&ivrpo. In inscriptions the name appears 
as Butharoto, Boutrutos, Bouthrotos, Bothrentos, Bothrontos, 
Bothrenton, Bothrotos, Bouthrotos. Boémund landed there in 1081. 
In 1153 it was mentioned by Edrisi as a populous trading town.*® 
Be is generally identified with the Pyle Cilicie, east of Eregli, 
the ancient Heraclea; it is the Couglac of the Armenians, the Cogu- 
lat or Cojulacium of the maps of the Rouperian princes, the Kulek- 
Boghaz of. the Turks.* For the history of this pass, see Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades: Documents Arméniens, I, pp. xx ff., where 
abundant citations are made, especially of the early writers. Be is 
mentioned by Tudebodus, IV, ii, as Brotrenthrot or Botenthrot ;° by 
Raoul de Caen in his Gesta Tancredi, cap. xxxiv, as Butroti or 
2 This argument is practically that of Gautier in his later editions. 
8 Pauly-Wissowa, art. Buthroton. 


4Cf. Kiepert, Karte von Kleinasien, sect. V. 
5 Historiens Occidentaux, III, 130. 
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Buteoti ;* by Guibert de Nogent in his Gesta Dei per Francos, XIII, 
as Botemthroth or Botentroh;* by Baudy in his Historia Jerosolimi- 
tana as Botrentoh;* and by Albert d’Aix, Historiae Liber III, cap. 
V, as Buotentrot.® Guibert seems to indicate that Butentrot is the 
local vernacular name. The Byzantine name for the pass was taken 
from the ancient city of Podandos, about a day’s march northwest 
of the Pylz Ciliciz proper.*° The passage in Albert is as follows: 


“ Duce vero sic gravi vulnere impedito, exercitu lentiori gressu sub- 
sequente, Tancredus, qui przcesserat et regiam viam tenebat versus 
maritima, prior Baldewino fratre Ducis, per valles [Fc vallem] 
Buotentrot [B Butentrot, c Buotentrot, p Buotrenton, rc Buetren- 
ton] superatis rupibus, per portam quz vocatur Judas, [Fc dicitur 
Juda] ad civitatem que dicitur Tharsis, vulgari nomine Tursolt, 
descendit, quam etiam Turci, primates Solimanni, subjugatam cum 
turribus suis retinebant.” 


In his edition of Albert called Chronicon Hierosolymitanum (Helm- 
stadt, 1584) Reineck has the following note on Juda: “ Forsan Iulia: 
nam Tarsenses in honorem Iulij Caesaris urbem suam Iulopolim ap- 
pellasse, Dion scriptum reliquit lib. 47” (p. 46). 

Michel, in the glossary of his edition of the Roland (1837), pro- 
posed to identify Butentrot with Be. The same view was taken by 
Génin in 1850.72 Gautier, in his quarto edition (1872), says that 
perhaps Butintrot is the city in Epirus. Miiller’s third edition (1878) 
declared for Bc (though he mentioned the castellum desertum of 
Brompton) ;1* and Gautier in his seventh (1880) and subsequent 

6 Jbid., III, 630. 

7 Ibid., IV, 164. 

8 Ibid., IV, 37. 

® Ibid., IV, 342. 

10 Cf. Hist. Occ., III, 630, note d, and Doc. Armén., I, p. xxii, p. 30, note 5, 
p. 649, note 1. See also P. Meyer in Romania, 7 (1878), 435-7. Further variant 
spellings of Butentrot, showing that the name was unfamiliar, are given in the 
Index of vol. IV of the Hist. Occ. 

11 a chanson de Roland, Paris, 1850. Génin, by understanding “dont” of 
3220a as “of whom,” made a curious blunder. The later redactors of the poem, 
rajeunisseurs, he says, “font figurer parmi les Albanais Judas Iscariote; ils 
transforment ce Judas en un capitaine sarrasin, contemporain de Charlemagne, 
et, de peur qu’on ne s’y trompe, ils ont bien soin d’expliquer que c’est le méme 
qui vendit Notre Sauveur.” The mythopceic instinct, as one may see here, has 
not yet vanished from the human mind. 

12 See below, especially note 18. 
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editions, and since then practically all commentators, have adopted 
the identification with Bc. So far as the location of the two places 
is concerned there appears to be no antecedent probability on either 
side. If we assume the verse to have been written before the first 
crusade, we may suppose the name was made familiar by the troops 
of Robert Guiscard, who took Buthrotum in 1084; or by some early 
pilgrim to the Holy Land who passed through the Pyle Ciliciz.** 
If, on the other hand, the verse was written after 1098, we may 
recall as testimony for Be that the company of Raymond of Tou- 
louse followed the shore of the Adriatic through Dalmatia and 
Epirus, and joined the others (except Godfrey, who went through 
Bulgaria) in Macedonia; and for Bc not only the mention of Bu- 
tentrot by the Latin historians of the crusade, but also the mention 
of it by ‘Richard the Pilgrim’ in the 12th century Chanson d’Anti- 
oche.‘* But although both Be and Bc were known in the West when 
the Roland was composed, still in view of the facts that the form 
of the name in the Roland is closer to the forms of Be than of 
Be, and that Be would be better known because most of the cru- 
saders passed through the Pyle Ciliciz and only a small number 
through Be, it is far more likely that the poet had Bc in mind when 
he wrote verse 3220. There is, moreover, a further point in favor 
of Bc which seems to have been overlooked. In the Ruolandes Liet, 
written between 1130 and 1140,'° Conrad wrote for Butentrot Val- 
Potentrot ; whence it is clear that to him Butentrot was a valley, and 
therefore Bc, which is regularly called vallis by the Latin historians, 
and not Be, which lies on the bay of Butrinto. 

We may therefore say with practical certainty that the Butentrot 
of Roland 3220 was Bc—the ancient Podandos, al-Bodhandon, in 
Cappadocia. 

Verse 3220a. Verse 3220a introduces two new problems, the 
interrelationship of the early redactions of the Roland, and the asso- 
ciation of Bc with Judas Iscariot. This verse appears in V*CV'P, 
but is lacking in OT. T is a very late MS. and may be left out of 
consideration here. O, written in the third quarter of the 12th cen- 

18 There is, however, no proof that the early route went through the Pyle 
Cilicie except an Itinerarium of A.D. 333. 

14 Ed. P. Paris, Paris, 1848, vol. I, p. 166, v. 244. 


15 Karl Bartsch, Das Rolandslied, Leipzig, 1874, p. xii. Bédier, Légendes 
épiques, III, 191. 
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tury, has been regarded by all editors as the most valuable text of 
the poem; but on the relative importance of the other MSS. scholars 
are by no means agreed. Of course this line is only one of a great 
many elements to be weighed in determining the relations of the 
early redactions, but its absence from O and its appearance in V* 
and the rimed versions must be acknowledged to support the stem- 
mas of Fassbender and Miller (in which the source of V* is also 
the source of the rimed redactions), as against those of Gautier and 
Forster (in which V* and O have a common parent derived directly 
from the archetype or original).’® One may say, whichever division 
of MSS. one prefers, that 3220a did exist in the original, and was 
omitted from O either by accident or for some reason unknown; but 
it is more natural to suppose it was not in the original, and that it 
was added sometime early in the 13th century. In behalf of this 
view two points may be urged, apart from the question of stemmas: 
first that all the MSS. which contain 3220a were written in the 13th 
century, and second that our only two versions of the Roland which 
antedate the 13th century (O and dR) do not contain it. Its absence 
from dR is, I think, very significant; for Conrad replaces the en- 
thusiasm of the original for la douce France with a deeply religious 
spirit, and it is very improbable that if he had found a mention of 
Judas who betrayed our Lord in his Old French text he would have 
omitted it from his translation. 

Moreover, 3220a gives Be as the birthplace or home of Judas. 
Now the association of Judas and a valley of Cappadocia is a priori 
unlikely, and outside of the Roland it is recorded only in the pas- 
sage already quoted : “ per portam que vocatur Judas,” from the his- 
tory of Albert d’ Aix, written in the second quarter of the 12th 
century. In‘the Introduction of the Documents Arméniens (p. xx, 
n. 4) the Pylz Ciliciz is called the “ porta Judz des historiens latins 
des croisades”’; but I cannot find a reference to Judas in any of 
these historians except Albert. In the vernacular B is mentioned 

16 For Fassbender cf. Franz Scholle, Der Stammbaum der altfranzdsischen 
und altnordischen Uberlieferungen des Rolandslieds, Berlin, 188. For Gautier, 
cf. 7th edition, 1880, p. 405. For Miiller and Forster, cf. Z. f. rom. Philol., 2 
(1878), 163-4. Stengel, moreover, groups O and V* together, and believes 
“dass n, w, h und d von O, V4 und der Reimredaktion selbstandige Archetypen 


des Originals voraussetzen.” (VollmOller’s Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber die 
Fortschritte der rom. Philol., 11 (1907), I, 202.) 
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twice; first in the Chanson d’Antioche, and second in Aliscans.1* 
The author of the Chanson had been present on the first crusade, 
but made no reference to Judas in connexion with Bc. The B in 
Aliscans is doubtful. As it stands it may mean either Be or Bc, 
but the variants of the MSS. are considerable, and we must see in 
the reference only additional evidence of the confusion of the name 
(perhaps a contamination with the Roland) and note that there is 
no suggestion of Judas. 

Judas and Be. The tradition that Buthrotum was the home of 
Judas can be traced back to the 12th century. The first mention of it 
I have found is in the Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi, formerly attrib- 
uted to Benedict of Peterborough. Philip II of France, on his way 
home from the East in 1191, visited the island of Cuverfu (Corft). 
“Et antequam perventum fuerit ex toto ad exitum illius insule, in- 
venitur ex parte Romaniz castellum desertum quod dicitur Butentrost 
secus littus maris, in quo Judas proditor natus fuit.”2* Gratiano 
Giorgi suggests that the origin of this tradition is to be found in the 
name, =«apid, of a place or district (y@piov) in Corfi, whose inhabi- 
tants are called Zxapi@tat and believe themselves descendants of the 
arch-traitor.1® It is possible, moreover, that the name Z«apid itself 
arose from the identification by the ancients of Corft with the 
Homeric Land of the Phzacians, Zyep. But however the tradi- 
tion may have originated, it took firm hold on the popular mind, 
and has maintained itself down to the present. Besides its preserva- 
tion in the English Latin chroniclers of the 12th to the 14th centuries, 
it appears in a humanistic version of the usual medieval vita Judae 
proditoris found in two MSS. of the 13th century and one of the 

17Ed. Wienbeck, Hartnacke, Rasch, Halle, 1903, v. 5783. Michel, in his 
glossary, referred to this verse in MS. 6985 of Guillaume d’Orange. 

18 Rolls edition, London, 1867, II, 204-5. This passage was copied by Roger 
of Hoveden, Rolls edition, III, 165; and by John of Brompton, ed. Roger 
Twysden, Historiae Anglicanae Scriptores X, London, 1652, vol. I, col. 1219. 

WTPATIANOD ZQPZHE AiGévrns Aevxddos. IZSTOPIKH IIPATMATEIA 700 xad. 
Kapédov Xorg, perevexOeion piv & ris Tepuavixiis b3d Iwavvov A. “‘Pwyavod. “‘'O pdOos 
obros . . . mponOe BeBaiws ex rijs dvouacias rod Kepxupaixod xwplov Dxapid, odrwos ol 
kdroxot, Dkapidran Kadobpevor, dvonrws dokdfovew eivéri, ws hxoboaper, BeBaiws tvexa rijs 
duwvuplas, drt Trav tavrdv cvyxwpixdv brijpter els 6 wepipnuos éxeivos mpoddérns,” p. 120, n. 2 
(end). How ancient the name Zxapid is Giorgi does not say, but since he refers to 


Roger of Hoveden as recording the tradition, he implies that it is as old as the 12th 
century. 
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14th. The cistella in which Judas was set adrift, “actus . . . tot 
fluctibus fertur unius diei et noctis spacio, ab Ioppa civitate Galilee 
transvectus per tot maria usque ad horam Illirici maris usque Bitra- 
dum et ad introitum pervenit, ad hanc famosam alitricem Jude tra- 
ditoris.” This Bitradum (spelt in the MSS. Bithor, Bithroci) is 
certainly Be. While none of the other versions of the Judas legend 
connects Buthrotum with Judas, this one does so in no uncertain 
manner, not only making it the place where Judas was rescued from 
exposure on the sea (in the other versions the island of “ Scarioth”) 
but adding the supererogatory famosa alitrix Jude traditoris, which 
implies that when the author wrote, sometime early in the 13th cen- 
tury, Be had a well known and established reputation as the child- 
hood home of the false apostle. 

Moreover, Pietro della Valle, in a letter of August 23, 1614,”! 
records a similar tradition. 


“Per curiosita, mi fii mostrato anche vn’ huomo, che i paesani 
affermano esser del sangue di Giuda traditore; se ben’ egli lo niega, 
e deue hauer ragione: e mi diceuano, che dentro all’ isola [Corfu] si 
vede ancora la villa, e la casa di Giuda, che adesso ¢ posseduta da 
costui: cose tutte fauolose; man non sO per quel cagione, di fama 
inueterata in quella terra: perche mi ricordo, che vn seruidor vecchio 
di casa mia, che hauendo militato nell’ armata nauale al tempo di Pio 
Quinto [1556-72], era stato con quella occasione in Corfu, mi con- 
taua pur d’ hauere iui vdito, trouarsi cola gente della stirpe di Giuda 
& anche la casa di lui.” 


Finally, this tradition reappears in the fifth section, ‘ Ischariots 
Haus,’ of Heinrich Zschokke’s Der Creole. Zschokke says in a 
prefatory letter, dated Aarau, 1829, that he based the incidents of 
his story on notes and anecdotes which he had from a certain Hein- 
rich Stauffacher, who was in Corfii in 1808. Two of a party of 
travellers set out to view the island on foot, and in an olive grove 
meet an old beggar who points out to them Judas’s house. The 
Englishman, Sir Down, looks astonished and says, “ Was that noble 


20 The thirteenth century MSS. are British Museum, Additional 15404, and 
Reims 1275. The fourteenth century MS. is Douai 847. This version was pub- 
lished from the Reims MS. by Professor E. K. Rand in Anniversary Papers by 
Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman Kittredge, Boston, 1913, pp. 308-12. 
See also my article on The Medieval Legend of Judas Iscariot in Publ. of the 
Mod. Lang. Ass., Sept., 1916. 

21 Viaggi, Seconda Impressione, Roma, 1662, vol. I, p. 4. 
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fellow, then, a countryman of yours? And did he live here before 
or after he hanged himself ?’”"—‘“‘ Nobody knows,” replied the credu- 
lous beggar, “but that is his house, and whenever anyone carries a 
stone away, it always comes back to its place.”?” 

Judas and Bc: origin of the error. How, we may ask, did the 
association of Judas and Be, which is recorded only in Albert d’Aix 
and Roland 3220a, come about? How else than from a confusion of 
Be (with which as early as the 12th century Judas was traditionally 
associated) and Be (with which and Judas there is no reason for 
supposing the slightest connexion) ? Albert d’Aix had never been to 
the Holy Land. He says on several occasions that he got his in- 
formation largely from letters sent home by crusaders, and from oral 
tales and reports of those who had returned. He seems to have 
eschewed documentary information when it was accessible. More- 
over, his sense of chronology is deficient, and his narrative, though 
often adorned with circumstantial details, is generally naive and fre- 
quently inexact. In a word he has none of the characteristics of a 
scientific historian.2* Nothing is more likely than that, in one of the 
lapses from accuracy to which he was accustomed, he should confuse 
the Butentrot, Butintros, Buotrenton, Butroti, etc., in Cappadocia 
with the Bothrentos, Butharoto, Bouthrotos, etc., in Epirus, and 
attribute to the former Judas’s known association with the latter. 
Perhaps, in fact, the only B that Albert knew about was Be.” 

Or, on the other hand, since some of the crusaders knew of both 
Be and Be and on their return would have reported tales or anecdotes 
of both, the traditional connexion of Judas and Buthrotum in Epirus 
may well have brought about a transference of the tradition to the 
other Buthrotum, i. e., Bc, even before the time Albert wrote; and 
thus the confusion may have been his only by adoption. But whether 
the association of Judas and Bc originated with Albert d’Aix, as we 
may reasonably suppose in view of what we know of his mental 
habits, or did not, we may be certain that it rests on a confusion of 

22 Creizenach, PBB II, 2, p. 196, n. 1, referred to the work of Giorgi, who 


mentioned Roger of Hoveden, John of Brompton, Pietro della Valle, and 
Zschokke. 


28 Cf. Hist. Occ., IV, p. xxiii. 
24 Tt should be observed that this error of which we accuse Albert d’Aix is 


not so great nor so serious as that which we must lay at the door of a modern, 
scholarly commentator. See note 11. 
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Be with Be. The well established Corfiote tradition springing prob- 
ably from the similarity of Z«aped (and Lyepim?) with the Biblical 
Iscariot was early connected with Be on the mainland just opposite 
the island, probably by someone who thought Be was situated on the 
island. To this initial confusion was added, still in the 12th century, 
either by Albert or his source, the association of Judas and Bc. 
Conclusion. Now, as for the explanation of verses 3220 and 
3220a of the Roland, we reach the following conclusions. Butentrot 
in 3220 is certainly Bc. If 3220a belongs to the original text (though 
for some reason omitted by O), the association of Judas and Bc is 
based on a knowledge of Albert d’Aix, or on his traditional source. 
If, on the other hand, as seems more likely, since it is not in any 12th 
century version and is in all the 13th century redactions, 3220a is a 
13th century addition to the Roland, then we may conclude either 
that the early 13th century redactor who added this line was ac- 
quainted with Albert (or his source) ; or—as is equally plausible— 
that this redactor, being aware of the association of Judas and Be, 
and perhaps not knowing Bc at all, took the B of 3220 for Be. In 
this last event the “porta que vocatur Judas” is an isolated phe- 
nomenon, and having no support but Albert is the more likely to be 
his own error ; or we may adopt the emendation of Reineck. 
Tavernier, who is concerned mainly to show that the Roland was 
written after the first crusade, poses three questions relative to these 
verses.”> (1) Did the poet and Albert have the same geographical 
reminiscence independently, from some oral source? (2) Is 3220a 
a proof that the poet had Albert before him? (3) Is 3220a a proof 
that V*CV"P do not represent the original text of the poem? To 
the first question he answers: possible but hardly probable. To the 
second : that there are other grounds for believing the contrary. To 
the third: that -it would break with the critical tradition which the 
editions of Gautier and Stengel seem to have established. To the 
first question we must reverse Tavernier’s answer; for unless it can 
be shown clearly by other instances that the Roland poet was ac- 
quainted with Albert’s work, it is more probable that he drew on one 
of the many oral sources open to both him and Albert than on Albert 
alone. The problem is one of balancing probabilities; but the im- 


25 Wilhelm Tavernier, Zur Vorgeschichte der altfranzdsischen Rolands- 
lieder, Berlin, 1903, note 324, pp. 164 ff. 
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portant point is that the poet could have known of Butentrot without 
Albert. On the second question I am strongly inclined to agree with 
Tavernier ; for it is quite as natural to suppose that the redactor who 
added 3220a made the same error as Albert independently, as that he 
copied from Albert; and it is even more natural to suppose that he 
understood Butentrot as Be and thus inserted the line: “ This was 
the home of Judas, who shamefully betrayed God.” To Tavernier’s 
third question and his answer we may reply not only that 3220a alone 
obviously proves nothing for the interrelationship of the redactions, 
but also that the critical tradition of Gautier and Stengel is by no 
means established. All the evidence we possess goes to show that 
3220a is probably a 13th century addition to the original text; and if 
that is true, it counts as one factor to be considered in deducing the 
stemma, and only one. But as such it is an interesting and important 
corroboration of M. Bédier’s belief in the value of O as against V* 
and the rimed redactions.** 
PAULL FRANKLIN BAUM 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


26 Les Légendes Epiques, Paris, 1912, III, 461 ff. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


THE BOOKS OF REFERENCE OF AN ADVERSARY 
OF MAROT 


URING the controversy between Clément Marot and Francois 

Sagon,' Marot published only two poems in his own defense 

—the well-known Valet de Marot contre Sagon,? and a rondeau 
which runs: 


Qu’on maine aux champs ce coquardeau, 
Lequel gaste (quant il compose) 

Raison, mesure, et texte, et glose, 

Soit en balade, ou en rondeau: 

Il n’a cervelle ne cerveau, 

C’est pourquoy si hault crier ose: 

Qu’on maine aux champs ce coquardeau. 


S’il veult rien faire de nouveau, 
Qu’il ceuvre hardiment en prose 
(J’entends s’il y scait quelque chose), 
Car en ryme ce n’est qu’ung veau 
Qu’on maine aux champs.® 


This rondeau was directed against the anonymous author of the 
obscene Grande généalogie de Frippelippes, composée par ung jeune 
poéte champestre,* one of the many poems written in reply to the 
Valet de Marot contre Sagon. 

Despite the mediocrity of the Grande généalogie as a whole, it 
contains in a few interesting lines a brief catalogue of authors and 
books popular during the early Renaissance in France. In an effort 

1Cf. E. Voizard, De Disputatione inter Marotum et Sagontum, 1885; Paul 
Bonnefon, Le Différend de Marot et de Sagon, in the Revue d’Hist. litt. de la 
France, 1894, pp. 103 and 2509. 

2Les Guvres de Clément Marot, Guiffrey edition, III, 565. 

8 CEuvres de Clément Marot, Lenglet Dufresnoy edition, IV, 444. 


4Ibid., IV, 424. M. Bonnefon conjectures that either Charles Huet or 
Mathieu de Vaucelles wrote the Grande généalogie. 
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to belittle Marot, the jeune poéte champestre says that he has never 
heard of Frippelippes before, and that, wishing to learn something 
about Frippelippes’ ancestry, he has consulted a number of books: 


Donc me suys mis a révolver mes livres, 
Lesquelz ne sont de science délivres: 

J’ay regardé cayers et grandz volumes, 

Et du depuis certes nous ne voulusmes, 
Mon clerc et moy, cesser de fueilleter 
Pour regarder qui voulut alaicter, 

Dont descendit et d’ot print origine 
Ledit Frippet, bon souillart de cuisine. 

Je vy premier les livres de latin, 

Comme la Bible, aprés sainct Augustin, 
Puis sainct Jherosme, aussi Bonaventure, 
Et sainct Gregoire auquel bonne adventure 
Dieu envoya: mais de tous ces gens-la 
Aucun d’iceulx ung seul mot n’en parla. 
Je veiz aprés Tite Live et Plutarque, 

Les Triumphes maistre Francois Petrarque,® 
Tucidides, de Vincent les histoires,® 

Et de Guaguin,’ qui sont assez notoires, 
De Josephus, d’Anthoine Sabellique,*® 

Et de Cesar en sa guerre gallique: 

Je vy Justin, Lucan, Pline, Suetonne, 

Qui n’ont escript de Frippet, dont m’estonne: 
Mais quant je vins 4 voir Perseforest 
Alors je mys ma plumette en arrest, 

Car j’en trouvay la source primitive: 
Incontinent ma plume fut active 
D’escripre tout. Puis Huon de Bordeaulx 
Me recompta d’aulcun de ses hardeaux: 
Aprés rencontre, ainsi que m’esbattoys, 


5 Petrarch’s Trionfi was translated into French as early as 1514 by Georges 
de La Forge. 

6 Vincent de Beauvais (born about 1190, died about 1264), author of the 
encyclopaedic Speculum majus. 

7 Robert Gaguin (1433-1501), author of De Origine et Gestis Francorum 
Compendium. 

8 Marcantonio Coccio, called Sabellicus (1436-1506), a learned Italian, au- 
thor, among other works, of a history of Venice and of a general history from 
the creation of the world down. 
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Merlin, Giglan, et Gyron le courtoys,° 
Pentagruel,’® Esopet,’ Mandeville . . . .% 


This list of authors and works gives a good idea of the kind of 
literature that appealed to the public of the time. In 1537, the date 
of the poem, the chief tendencies of the Renaissance had not yet 
become so clearly defined that readers were willing to sacrifice the 
writings of the Middle Ages for the more progressive writings of 
the new era; hence the curious mingling, by the young campestral 
poet, of works that hark back to the past with works that point to the 
future. The list comprises: Greek and Roman writers, mainly his- 
torians; the Bible; patristic literature; a mediaeval encyclopaedia; 
mediaeval compendiums of history; marvelous travels; fables; a 
chanson de geste; romances of adventure; an allegorical conception 
of human life; Italian humanism; and the many-sided work of 
Maitre Alcofribas Nasier. It is clear that the author of the Grande 
généalogie, like Vincent de Beauvais, was a devourer of books, 
librorum helluo. 


R. L. HAWKINS 
Harvard UNIVERSITY 


® The romances, Perceforest, Merlin, etc., and the epic, Huon de Bordeaux, 
were extremely popular in France in the sixteenth century. Compare the list of 
heroes of romances given by Rabelais in Pantagruel, ii, 30; also the list in the 
ballade accompanying the Légende joyeuse Maistre Pierre Faifeu, published in 
1532. 

10QOne of the earliest references to Pantagruel, which was probably first 
printed at the end of 1532. 

11 Esopet or Isopet, the name of various mediaeval collections of fables, the 
most famous of which is that of Marie de France. 

12 The Travels of Sir John Mandeville, of the fourteenth century. It will 
be observed that information relating to Frippelippes’ forbears is found only in 
works the reliability of which is questionable. 











A PROGNOSTICATION BY NOSTRADAMUS IN AN UN- 
PUBLISHED LETTER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY? 


HIS letter, written when Richelieu was striving “to ruin the 
Huguenot party,” contains, in addition to an inedited prog- 
nostication by Nostradamus, references to the siege of La Rochelle 
and to the lawless conditions existing in Paris. The author, Jus- 
tinien Croppet, was, at the time the letter was written, “écuyer, seig- 
neur d’[rigny, conseiller du Roi, maitre des ports, ponts et passages 
du gouvernement de Lyonnais.” In 1656 he was “échevin” of the 
city of Lyons. The letter, addressed to Monsieur de Pomay, “ con- 
seiller du Roi et trésorier général de ses finances 4 Lyon,” follows: 


Monsieur, 


Le peu de nouvelles que nous recevons de la cour faict que je 
ne vous escris pas ainsi que j’avois commencé. Je vous envoye ce 
qui est imprimé de la descente de l’armée navalle ;? par la lecture vous 
jugerez ce qu’il en peut esire et que vous en croirez. 

Le bruit a couru hyer soir que le Roy estoit dedans La Rochelle,® 
mais ce matin ceste nouvelle n’a pas continué. J’estime qu’elle estoit 
sur l’espérance et sur la conjecture que !’on print certaine d’une pro- 


1 Municipal Archives of Lyons, register AA-97. 

2 At the end of 1627, fleets of France, England, and Spain were before La 
Rochelle. Croppet is probably referring to the troops sent by Louis XIII to 
drive the English under the Duke of Buckingham from the Ile de Ré (Novem- 
ber, 1627). 

8 Louis XIII arrived at La Rochelle on October 10, 1627, and remained there 
until February 4, 1628. The Huguenots in La Rochelle did not capitulate until 
October 28, 1628. 

4 Michel de Notredame, called Nostradamus (1503-1566), was born at Saint- 
Remy, in Provence. His fame rests upon his Centuries, enigmatic prophecies 
in rimed quatrains, the first series of which was published at Lyons in 1555. 
Catherine de’ Medici, who had a fondness for charlatans, called him to court, 
and honored him in many ways. A typical example of the “centuries” follows: 

Le gros airain, qui les heures ordonne, 
Sur le trépas du tyran cassera; 
Pleurs, plaintes et cris, eaux, glace, pain ne donne, 
. C., paix, l’'armée passera. 
This quatrain, say the commentators of Nostradamus, refers to the Massacre 
of Saint Bartholomew. “Le gros airain” is the bell of Saint-Germain l’Auxer- 
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nostication ou centurie qu’on dit estre de Nostradamus,‘ qui est en 
ces quatre vers: 


L’an tournoyant trois fois sept et puis six 
(qui est 1627),° 

L’un des Capetz baisera la pucelle 
(aprochera La Rochelle, dicte pucelle ains 
qu’elle ne peut estre prise) ; 
Encor au bout se réduira la belle 
A son nepveu marqué de sept et six 

(qui est XIII, Louis XIII). 


Ce pendant que l’on faict la guerre dela, I’on tue les conseillers a 
Paris. Avant hyer le sieur Saverise, conseiller au Parlement, marié 
a la fille du président Lotin, et luy parent du comte de Saint-Pault, 
ayant joué l’aprésdinée chez le sieur Florette avec d’aultres conseil- 
lers et le sieur Moranger, fust ramené par I’un des sieurs dans un 
carrosse jusques a sa porte oll, ayant mis pied a terre et heurtant, 
pria ces messieurs de s’en aller. En mesme instant un homme a 
cheval sur un meschant cliquet luy a donné un coup de pistolet dans 
l’estomac du gros d’une pome d’ou il est mort 4 ’heure mesme. L’on 
ne scait qui a faict le coup. Tous les jours on rompt, on pend force 
voleurs, et si on ne peut mettre ordre aux volleries qui se font toutes 
les nuits. Avec tout cela le mal ne diminue point, et le temps le fera 
plus tost augmenter que diminuer. Voila ce que je puis vous escrire 
pour le présent et vous assurer que je suis 

Vostre trés humble serviteur, 
CRropPeET. 

A Paris, ce 17 décembre 1627. 

R. L. HAWKINS 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


rois; “le trépas du tyran” is the death of Coligny; “ Pleurs, plaintes et cris” 
are self-explanatory; “eaux, glace,” recall the severe winter and “pain ne 
donne” the famine that followed the massacre; “ V. S. C.” means “vieux sang 
coulera”; “l’armée passera” predicts the passing of the Spanish army. 

5The words in parentheses are Croppet’s comments on Nostradamus’s 
prophecy. 








ASSUMIR OR A SUMIR IN BERCEO’S SACRIFICIO, 
QUATRAIN 285? 


N the editions of Sanchez and Janer of Spanish poetry anterior 
to the fifteenth century, lines cd of quatrain 285 read as follows: 


Todos avian el cuerpo de Christo rescebir, 
Esto cada dia lo aviam assumir. 


Lanchetas, in his Gramdtica y Vocabulario de las Obras de Berceo, 
states that assumir is equivalent in meaning to sumir or rescebir. 

I wish to suggest the reading 4 sumir for assumir in this 
passage. 

I. The only known manuscript of the Sacrificio de la Missa ends 
at stanza 250. Our verses come from Sanchez, who took them 
from a manuscript now unavailable. But by studying the stanzas 
preceding, which appear in a paleographic edition by Antonio Sola- 
linde, Madrid, 1913, we deduce that the manuscript form assumir 
could represent 4 sumir as well as the compound assumir. 

(1) We find frequent combination of the preposition @ with the 
word following: atodos, apocco, arezar, aessos. Thus the scribe 
would write asumir for a sumir. 

(2) An intervocalic s was commonly written ss: pessar, possada, 
essa, assi. Hence 4 sumir might well appear as assumir in the 
manuscript, and be retained in this form by editors. We find no 
other examples of this phenomenon in the Sacrificio, but in the 
Poema del Cid, verses 2691 and 2694, we have assiniestro for a sini- 
estro, and in 1522 essus for e sus. Frequent occurrence of the 
doubling of the s of se in enclitic position is to be noted: térnasse, 
apartavasse, celébrasse, fincasse. 

II. Two other passages in the Sacrificto show sumir in the mean- 
ing required by our citation (I know of no occurrence of assumir 
as a simple verb anywhere in Berceo) : 

E ganaron la missa toda astal somir, Sac., 51. 

Desque la paz es tomada et el cuerpo sumido, 

Torna contra su pueblo el preste revestido, Sac., 292. 
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III. The dictionaries give ample support for the use of sumir in 
connection with the celebration of the mass. No dictionary available 
mentions assumir as a possible equivalent. 

The Royal Academy’s Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana of 
1739 says of sumir: 


en el sentido recto, que es tomar, no tiene uso en nuestra lengua sino 
es hablando del Sacrificio de la Missa que suele decirse sumir el 
sanguis por tomarle o consumir. 


The Diccionario de Terreros, Madrid, 1793, says sumir is used 
when “hablando del sanguis de la Eucaristia.” Gaspar y Roig and 
Salva give the same evidence as the Academy’s dictionary. The 
Spanish-English dictionaries also note this special use of sumir, e. g., 
those of Thomas Conolly, Neuman and Barretti, Velasquez, etc. 

IV. The fact that aver was used with pure infinitive object in 
line c evidently made the editors feel that there was no need of the 
preposition 4 in line d in the same locution. Yet in contemporary 
use @ was omitted on an average only once out of every 21 occur- 
rences of aver with dependent infinitive. That is to say, summing 
up the evidence of the Cid, of all of Berceo’s poems, and of the 
Libro de Alixandre, 1 find 420 cases of é& used against 21 of 4 
omitted. The preposition accordingly was at this time felt as a part 
of the locution. It could be omitted, however, if the omission was 
found to be necessary in order to satisfy the metrical requirements 
of a given verse (which in the “cuaderna via” consisted of two 
hemistichs, each with the sixth syllable accented, with or without 
one or two unaccented syllables following). If thus omitted the case 
may be regarded as a survival of the earlier use, which in another 
form gave the Romance future. 

Absorption of the preposition 4 by a final -a preceding, or by an 
initial a- following, has been suggested as an explanation of the 
occasional omission of the preposition. This principle, however, 
could have operated in only half of the total number of omissions. 
In the 21 cases where 4 is omitted in the poems cited above, there 
are II cases where absorption might have occurred, leaving 10 cases 
unexplained. Of the 11 cases of possible absorption, there are 4 in 
which there may be confusion of a simple verb and of a compound 
one with initial a—such as the case under immediate discussion. 
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Against the principle of absorption, we find that progressive or 
regressive hiatus with 4 is permitted in about 45 cases with aver. It 
seems evident that the poet felt no great aversion to hiatus with 4 in 
this locution. 

I conclude, therefore, that though the preposition 4@ was at this 
time felt as part of the aver construction, it could be omitted in 
accordance with the earlier use if such omission was necessary for 
the metrical correctness of a given verse, that hiatus with dé cannot 
be considered as the determining principle in the omission of the 
preposition in the aver locution, and finally that assumir should be 
read 4 sumir in the lines of Berceo cited above. 


W. A. BEARDSLEY 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

















ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF OLD SPANISH € AND 
FINAL Z 


ODERN Ladino makes no distinction between ¢ and s, both of 
which are transcribed by a ® (samech) and z and intervocalic 

s, both rendered by a} (zain). Wherefore it is quite impossible to 
draw any conclusions for the O. Spanish pronunciation of ¢ and z, 
on the basis of their modern Ladino spellings and pronunciations. 
We possess, however, some valuable collections of Hebrew texts, 
belonging to the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cenutries, as 
well as some Ladino-Spanish texts’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, that have a positive value for the student of O. Spanish 
phonology. The Hebrew texts are mostly of a legal character, and 
contain many Spanish proper nouns. Since these proper nouns 
occur very often, transcribed by means of the same Hebrew letters, 
it is legitimate to assume that these transcriptions are fundamentally 
phonetic, and represent the rea] Spanish pronunciation of the time. 
The Ladino-Spanish texts not only abound in proper nouns, but con- 
tain also several Hebrew prayers transcribed with Latin characters.” 
Cuervo in his Antigua ortografia y pronunciacién castellanas, 
discussing the value of the Judaeo-Spanish testimony for the study 
of the O. Spanish pronunciation of ¢ and z, says: “ La transcripcién 
Castellana de los nombres hebreos es menos concluyente, acaso por- 
que se seguia un sistema mas general no ideado especialmente para 


1 Under Ladino-Spanish texts, I understand Judaeo-Spanish works in Latin 

characters. 
2 Following are the texts that I used for this article: 

J. Loeb, Liste nominative des juifs de Barcelone en 1392, Revue des études 
juives, vol. 4, pp. 52 ff. 

J. Loeb, Actes de ventes hébreux, ibid., vol. 10, pp. 111 ff. 

F. Fita, Juderia de Segovia, Documentos ineditos, 1389, Boll. de la Real academia 
de Historia, vols. 9 and 10. 

Documents sur les juifs catalans aux XI, XII, XIII siécles, Revue des études 
juives, vols. LXVIII-II. 

Orden de los cinco Tahanet, Venice, 1623. 

Orden de los oraciones cotidianas, Amsterdam, 1719. 
8 Revue Hispanique, vol. II, pp. 1 ff. 
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el Castellano. Asi en la biblia de Ferrara (1553) la $ (tsade) y la 
1 (zain) se representan ambas con z: zeboath, zion zizith, (num. 
15, 38-9) baal-zebub, zebulum, zilpha, zerubabel, pero D (samech) 
esta siempre transcrita con s: seba, sabta, sedom. En el “Orden 
de los oraciones de mes con los ayunos del solo y congregacion y 
pascuas (Amsterdam, 5397-1637) se lee ceboath, cyon, cicith.” 
Now, if Cuervo’s statement, as to the transcription of the Hebrew 
) (zain) and ¥ (tsade) in Spanish, is correct, his conclusions or 
deductions are not quite so. For, if the Jews transcribed their 
) (zain) and ¥ (tsade) by a z that was for the plain reason that z had 
both values in Spanish itself. The very fact that MINDY, for instance, 
was transcribed now as ceboath, now as zeboath proves it, namely, 
that ¢ and z in certain positions, in the initial, in this case, had the 
same value. Furthermore, if z was used for both } (zain) and 8 
(tsade) because z had both values, ¢ was never used for ) (zain*) 
which proves that ¢ never had the voiced dz value. So that, the 
Hebrew transcriptions referred to by Cuervo are by no means 
“menos concluyente,” but are, on the contrary, important and in- 
structive. The importance of these transcriptions increases when 
added to the Hebrew transcriptions of Spanish words:* the testi- 
mony becomes almost conclusive. 

Following are two lists of words, I, Hebrew words transcribed 
with Spanish characters, II, Spanish words transcribed with He- 
brew characters. 


I 
(Hebrew words, Spanish characters) 

YP, zion, cion, tsion. 
MYL Y, zizith, cicith, tsitsith. 
DN, aarez, harez. 
“IZ7Y3I), venaricah. (Note that in the intervocalic position ¢ not z 

is used.) 
DD’, zadic, tsadic, sadic. (In 18 century texts, when ¢ was in 


process of becoming a pure sibilant.) 


41, at least, could not find it so transcribed. 
5Cuervo did not concern himself with the study of mediaeval Hebrew 
documents composed in Spain. 
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MINDY, zeboath, ceboath, zeuoth. 

MVS, vecoth, vezoth. 

DON, arssejem. 

“DN, mecaveja, messaveja.® 

FDY, lucef. 

pny”, gag, zag. (That cag is for pn? can be seen from the fol- 
lowing signature in a document of 13.13: Yo 


don cag, fijo de don todros, and in Hebrew, 
dDNND “3 pny”) 


Fy, coref. 
APIS, acadaka. 
mpby, zilpha. 
ys, Perez. 


II 


(Spanish words, Hebrew characters) 
TD, Cid. 
mdz, Barcelona. 
yuna, Gutierez. 
youn, Gongalez. 
PUI, Fernandez. 
DSB , Peloz. 
DN IWS YNIND, Munioz. 
YY, terz. (Une close par laquelle un débiteur insolvable s’en- 


gageait a accepter la peine de la prison. Revue 
des études juives, vol. X, pp. 111. ff.) 


yoyadp, PAlencia. 
DD", Cortez. 


py>y3)3, Goncalez. 


V5 , Ponce. 

® The very frequent use of j, along with h and g, for Hebrew nm (chet), 
strong aspirate, is curious, because it shows that at the end of the seventeenth 
century the modern Castilian j had already taken the place of the old Spanish 
palatal §. The Jews of Amsterdam kept in close relations with Spain and evi- 
dently noticed this phonological change. 
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x0515, Dolea. 
PURINA, Fernandez. 
JOR, Gracian. 


HEBREW (ZAIN) TRANSCRIBED BY Z AND DZ. 
My, Azdra, adzra. 
syd, A latzar, aladzar. 
S95, Bardzlay, Barzalay. 
MN, mezuzoth. 


S355), Zerubabel.? 


As they stand, these lists prove first, that the Hebrew D and 8 ® 
sounded somewhat like ts; second, that they were transcribed in 
Spanish now by ¢ now by z. This fact accounts more for the O. 
Spanish pronunciation of ¢ and z, than the vague statements of the 
grammarians of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The util y 
breve institution, for instance, compares the ¢ sound to that of s 
and z. 


“Pronunciasse pues ¢ con una cerilla debaxo puncto, 0, medio 
circulo, mas asperamente que la s, y mas delicadamente que si fuese 
z. Christobal de Casas, differentiating the c(a, 0, u) from the 
c(e, i, y) says: La c con la a, 0, u, suena como en Toscano; mas 
con la e, i, suena como alla la z con qualquier vocal, o como la t con 
la i sucediendole vocal.’”® 


More important are, however, the facts that the Hebrew docu- 
ments rarely use a ) for the transcription of an initial or final z, and 
that the Ladino-Spanish texts use indifferently, in the initial and 
final positions, ¢ and z to render the Hebrew ¥. These transcrip- 
tions prove definitely that, in the initial and final positions, z and ¢ 
sounded alike, and were pronounced somewhat like ts; and that in 
the intervocalic position z was pronounced differently from ¢. 

7 The list of words could be increased; I picked out the most characteristic 
ones, and, in general, those that occur most often in our transcriptions. 

8 There was much written on the pronunciation of the Hebrew Din the 
middle ages. One thing is pretty clear: it was not a pure sibilant in Spain. 
Whenever the Jews had to transcribe a pure s sound they used the &, Castilla, 
whnwp. Moreover, if both sounds, ¢ and s occurred in one word, D and w were 
used respectively, sencillo, »S°D2w, relaciones, woK' DNS". 

® Revue Hispanique, vol. II, pp. 20 ff. 
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Professor J. D. M. Ford was already aware of these phonological 
phenomena, though he stated them with some hesitation. “It is pos- 
sible,” he said, in his Old Spanish Sibilants,’® “to go yet astep further 
and say that not only was z employed as a graphic substitute for ¢, 
i. e., with the value ts, at the end of a syllable if a consonant fol- 
lowed, and at the end of a word, but that even the z which by virtue 
of its origin should be voiced became voiceless at the end of a word, 
while it remained voiced in plurals, derivatives, and other forms in 
which it was medial. According to all appearances, Old Spanish 
seems to have unvoiced consonant sounds in the final positions. . . . 
The final z should have meant the ts sound, and appears to have occa- 
sionally had this voiceless value indicated by such spellings as faz,° 
“diz, ‘plaz, ‘mentioned by Baist (Ztsch. f. Rom. Philol., VII, 170). 
. . . Proof well nigh conclusive is furnished by the rhyme test ap- 
plied to the verses of Berceo and of the Libro de Alexandre. .. . 
Both the universally admitted works of Berceo and the Alexandre 
are careful to keep the various sibilants apart in their rhymes, yet 
here, seemingly, z = dz is rhymed with z=ts. . . . It is, therefore, 
anything but certain that Horning’s theory of a voiceless pronuncia- 
tion for final z (Lat. c., pp. 95 ff.) can be dismissed as untenable.” 
I quoted the whole passage because the facts referred to by Pro- 
fessor Ford, are, in my opinion, conclusive; added to the Ladino 
testimony they are final. 

Meyer-Liibke, overestimating, the value of the Poema de José, is 
reluctant to admit it and rejects Horning’s theory: “ On peut rejeter 
directement I’hypothése que Horning, Lat. c. présente avec hésitation, 
a savoir que z est devenu sourd en a. espagnol” (M. Libke, Gr. I, 
pp. 509). Meyer-Liibke is evidently of the opinion that z did not 
unvoice in old Spanish, even when it was final. The unvoicing and 
even dropping. of final consonants, in syntactical combinations, for 
instance, is a general Romance phenomenon. Why we should not 
admit it in the case of Old Spanish is a mystery. It is incumbent on 
Meyer-Liibke alone to solve it. 

The Judaeo-Spanish testimony for the pronunciation of O. 
Spanish intervocalic z is almost valueless. I say almost, because the 
Hebrew transcription of the intervocalic z is always }; we cannot 
tell, however, how that ) was pronounced. Chances are that it was 


10 Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. VII, 1900, pp. 96 ff. 
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pronounced dz since the Spanish equivalent, in transcriptions, is 


sometimes dz FY Azdra, syd, Alatzar, bnD Bardzlay, etc. 
The examples are, however, very scarce and do not, therefore, admit 
any definite conclusions.” 
JosePH J. CHESKIS 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY. 


11 The modern Ladino spelling and pronunciation of final z as z (the English 
letter) is due to spelling influences. The second generation of the expelled Jews 
taught to pronounce the ? as z, in Hebrew words, kept the same pronunciation 
of t in Spanish words. 
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A SPANISH “PATIENT PERSECUTED WIFE” 
TALE OF 1329 


N the eager search for sources and analogues to Boccaccio’s tenth 

tale of the tenth day, there is hardly a tale containing a sugges- 
tion of the “ Patient or Persecuted Woman” motif that has not 
been mentioned in this connection. Saints Agnes,’ Genevieve? and 
Uliva ;? the ballads of “ The Not-Browne Mayd,’”* “Fair Annie,’’® 
“The Knight and the Shepherd’s Daughter,”® and “ Child Water,”* 
the “Lai del Fraisne,”’* “ Novella della Figlia del Re di Dacia” ;® 
the Oriental tale of “ Sakuntala”;’® “Galienne,”** “ Sybille,”?? 
“ Berthe”!* and “ Flamenca ”’** have all been appealed to. Savorini’® 
and Patrucco’® have unsuccessfully sought for historical sources. R. 
Koehler’? has shown interesting parallels in Russian, Tyrolese, Ice- 
landic and Danish folk tales. The general opinion concerning the 
source of Griselda is fairly divided between: 1, that the exact origin 
is to be attributed to some traditional source*® existing in Boccaccio’s 
time, plus some historical occurrence ;?® and 2, that the Griselda 

1 Petit de Julleville, Histoire du Théatre en France; Les Mystéres, Vol. 1, 
p. 185, and Vol. 2, p. 245. 

2A. D’Ancona, Sacre Rappresentazione, Vol. III, p. 236 ff. 

8 A. D’Ancona, op. cit. 

4 Percy’s Reliques, London, 1868, Vol. III, p. 42r. 

5A. C. Lee, The Decameron, Sources and Analogues, pp. 348-356. 

6 Biedermann, Koch’s Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Literatur, Vol. II, p. 3. 

7 Percy’s Reliques, Wheatley edition, London, 1878, Vol. III, p. 59. 

8X. Wannenmacher, Die Griseldissage auf der iberischen Halbinsel, p. 29. 

®E. Manni, Giornale Storico, Vol. XI, 1888, pp, 263-5. 

10 A. de Gubernatis, Verhandlungen des Dreizehnten Internationalerx Orien- 
tal Kongress, Hamburg, 1902, pp. 21-24. 

11G, Paris, Histoire Poétique de Charlemagne, pp. 388-304. 

12 E. Manni, op. cit. 

18 H. Groenveld, Die-alteste Bearbeitung der Griseldissaga in Frankreich. 

14 A. Wesselovsky, Novella della Figlia del Re di Dacia, p. 10. 

15 Savorini, La Leggenda di Griselda, Rivista Abruzzese, 1901. 

16 C. E. Patrucco, La Storia nella Leggenda di Griselda, 1901. 

17R. Koehler, R. Gosche’s Archiv fiir Literaturgeschichte, 1870, Vol. I, pp. 
409-427. 

18 Cf. G. Grober, A. C. Lee, Bishop Percy, Duran, Clauston, et al. 

19 Cf. Petrucco, Savorini et al. 
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story appears for the first time in Boccaccio.” If we accept the first 
view, it may be possible to consider our Spanish tale of 1329,”* the 
second half of exemplum XXVII of the Conde Lucanor, as an off- 
shoot of a like source.” 

This tale has, because of its ending, been compared to other 
“ Shrew” tales,?* but certainly Dofia Vascufiana is no shrew. Pui- 
busque,”* Puymaigre?® and Knust®* have all ventured information 
concerning the identity of Don Alvarfajfiez, indicating a possible his- 
torical connection; but, as yet, I have seen no attempt to place this 
tale in the category of the patient or persecuted wife. It, as are all 
tales of this cycle, is a reactionary story, and is told as a counter- 
part to a narrative concerning a contrary, shrewish woman. 

The exemplum is given as advice to two young nobles. One of 
them can not get along with his wife; the other enjoys life with his, 
to such an extent that he is unable to give any of his time to more 
important affairs. To teach moderation and the proper sort of treat- 
ment for such women, Juan Manuel tells two stories. The first one 
is that of the wife of the Emperor Fradrique, who finally poisons 
herself by using an ointment her husand has told her not to touch. 

It is the second one that concerns us. It is the tale of Don 
Alvarfafiez and his faithful wife Dofia Vascufiana. Don Alvar- 
fafiez goes to Pero Angurez and asks for the hand of one of his 
three daughters in marriage. He begins with the eldest and tells her 
of the awful things she may expect from him after marriage.** 

20Cf. R. Schuster, Griseldis in der Franzédsichen Literatur, H. Groenveld 
(op. cit.) et al. 

21 Knust-Birch-Hirschfeld edition, pp. 116-131. 

22 Landau’s reference to the twelfth century commentary on the fourth book 
of Moses (Landau: Quellen des Decameron) should also be mentioned. I 
should like to call attention to all of note (E), p. 661, Vol. I, of the 1720 edition 


of the Dictionnaire of Pierre Bayle. Cf. also Prof. G. L. Kittredge, Harvard 
Studies and Notes, Vol. VIII, p. 241, n. 4. 

23 Knust-Birch-Hirschfeld (op. cit.), p. 358. This goes back to Ticknor’s 
parallel to Petrucchio’s speech. It is certainly not in point here and can have 
no connection with the general tenor of our tale. 

24 A. de Puibusque, Le Conte Lucanor, note, pp. 337 and 338. 

25 Le Comte de Puymaigre, Les Vieux Auteurs Castillans, Vol. 2, p. 2109. 

26 Knust-Birch-Hirschfeld (op. cit.), pp. 356 and 357. 


27 This is not altogether unlike the situation in the first part of the Not- 
Browne Mayd. 
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We cite :78 


“Et don Alvarhanez apartose con la fija mayor et dixol’ que, 
si a ella ploguiese, que queria casar con ella, pero ante que fablase 
mas en e] pleito, quel’ queria contar algo de su fazienda, [e] que 
sopiese lo primero que el non era muy mancebo et que por las muchas 
feridas que oviera en las lides [en] que se acertara quel’ enflaque- 
ciera tanto la cabecga que por poco vino que bibiese, quel’ fazie perder 
luego el entendimiento, et de que estava fuera de su seso, que se 
asannava tan fuerte que non catava lo que dizia et que a las vegadas 
firia a los omes [en] tal guisa que se rrepentia mucho despues que 
tornava a su entendimiento, et aun quando se echava a dormir desque 
yazia en la cama, que fazia muchas cosas, que non enpeceria nin 
migaja, si mas linpias fuesen. Et destas cosas le dizo tantas que 
toda muger qu’el entendimiento non oviese muy maduro, se podria 
tener del por non muy bien casada.” 


The eldest prefers death to marriage with such a man. The 
second daughter refuses. Dojfia Vascufiana, the youngest, gives the 
following reply to Don Alvarfajiez :*° 


“Que gradescia mucho a Dios que don Alvarhanez queria casar 
con ella, et en lo quel’ dizia quel’ fazia mal il vino, que si por aven- 
tura alguna vez le cunpliese por alguna cosa de estar apartado de las 
gentes por aquello quel’ dizia o por al, que ella lo encubriria mejor 
que ninguna otra persona del mundo et a lo que dizia que el era viejo 
que quanto por esto non partiria ella el casamiento, que cunpliale a 
ella del casamiento el bien et la onrra que avia de ser casado con don 
Alvarhanez, et de lo que dizia que era muy sannudo et que firia a 
las gentes, que quanto por esto non fazia fuerga, ca nunca ella le 
faria por que la firiese, et si lo fiziese que lo sabria muy bien sofrir.” 


They marry and are so content with one another that Alvarfafiez 
has no time for anything else. A nephew, who has been in the house 
of the king, comes to visit, and tries to persuade Alvarfafiez of his 
folly. The nephew tells him :*° “que non fallava tacha quel’ poner 
sinon que fazia mucho por su muger et la apoderava mucho en toda 


28 Knust-Birch-Hirschfeld, p. 120, line 19, p. 121, line 10. (All citations from 
the Conde Lucanor are taken from this edition, which I have tried to reproduce 
in all its inconsistency.) 

29 Knust-Birch-Hirschfeld (op. cit.), p. 122, lines 2-13. 

80 Knust-Birch-Hirschfeld (op. cit.), p. 124, lines 3-5. 
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su fazienda.” Alvarfafiez, however, immediately shows cause for 
his affection. Husband, wife and nephew go for a walk. The wife 
believes everything the husband says. For her, mares are cows, 
cows mares, and brooks run up hill, simply because her husband’s 
word is sufficient to put any fact beyond question. She is so very 
certain that she even convinces the nephew. He finally admits that 
his uncle has had good cause for his devotion to this woman, faith- 
ful, simple, and blind. 

To connect such a tale with the Griselda story seems a long step, 
and in taking it we must realize that Juan Manuel takes his material 
from all sorts of sources; but, probably through hearsay, and not by 
reading of the documents. His personality, in the handling of many 
common motifs, is most clearly shown in his attitude toward woman. 
In spite of previous qualifications, she is always treated most chival- 
rously by him. It is inconceivable to think of his submitting any of 
his female characters to the treatment Boccaccio allows Gualtieri to 
mete out to Griselda. All Spanish women—with but one excep- 
tion—are good, whenever they appear in the Conde Lucanor. The 
only case of brutal treatment of a woman is that given the falsa 
beguina, and she is a witch. Dofia Vascufiana is a Spanish woman. 
She must be, to make it possible for the author to give his story its 
moral significance. As such, her trials—and there are two severe 
ones—are not going to be of such a nature that her rehabilitation is 
going to be unreasonable. With this in mind, it does not seem im- 
possible that Dofia Vascufiana is Juan Manuel’s version of a story 
that may be connected with the parent stock of the Griselda type. 
She is given in marriage to a man who subjects her to two severe 
trials. She marries him of her own free will, as Griselda does 
Gualtieri; successfully passes the tests that will put all future ques- 
tion of her fidelity out of the way;** and then resumes her happy 
life with her satisfied husband. 

Mr. Schuster*? points out that what distinguishes Griselda from 
the innumerable medieval types of patience and conjugal fidelity is 
the fact that her submission is voluntary and devoted. In Griselda, 

81 Cf. Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction, 1911, Vol. 2, p. 147. 


82R. Schuster (op. cit.), p. 1. This is from St. Mare Girardin, Cours de 
Littérature Dramatique, Vol. IV, p. 335. 
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the woman has changed slavery into obedience, and that is her su- 
preme merit. This might well apply to Dofia Vascufiana. 

Although Dofia Vascufiana seems to be of noble birth, Juan 
Manuel implies that such devotion has been known even in the case 
of the marriage of a woman of unquestionably inferior rank.** 


“Et tengo que, si un moro de allende el mar esto fiziese quel’ 
devia yo mucho amar et preciar et fazer mucho por el su consejo et 
de mas seyendo [yo] casado con ella et seyendo ella tal et de tal 
linage de que me tengo por muy bien casado.” 


It is interesting to note certain likenesses between this and the 
folk tales cited by R. Koehler. The name of the heroine (Griselda) 
is found only in the Tyrolese and Icelandic tales. Vascufiana is the 
youngest of three daughters, as is the heroine of the Tyrolese tale. 
This divergence from Boccaccio he explains away as:** “echt 
marchenhaft, denn die Marchen lieben es, dass ihre Helden oder 
Heldinnen das jiingste von drei Geschwistern sind.” The premarital 
threat of the king in the Russian tale :*° “‘ Du, aber, schOne Jung- 
frau, wirst du mich nehmen?’—‘ Ja,’ spricht sie.-—‘ Ich heirate dich, 
aber nur unter der Bedingung, dass du mir nur mit keinem Wort in 
die Quere kommst; wenn du mir aber nur mit einem Wort wider- 
sprichst, so ist mein Schwert da, und der Kopf fliegt dir von den 
Schultern!’”) may well be compared to that of Alvarfafiez and of 
the Knyght of Westmarlande in the “ Not-Browne Mayd.” Neither 
of these details is to be found in the Decameron, and in none of the 
marchen do we find Griselda’s modesty wounded by being turned 
away from the palace clad only in a shirt. 

Wannenmacher*® notes that the first appearance of Griselda in 
Spain is in the third chapter of “Castigos y dotrinas que un sabio 
dava a su hija.” In this version Griselda is “hija de un vasallo,” 
a cavallero, whose name is not mentioned. Wannenmacher accounts 
for Griselda’s noble station as follows :** “ Der Spanier hat dadurch 
offenbar dem Geschmack seiner Landsleute ein Opfer bringen wol- 
len.” Is it not possible that Juan Manuel had brought this same 


83 Knust-Birch-Hirschfeld (op. cit.), p. 129, lines 6-10. 

34R. Koehler (op. cit.), p. 424. 

35 R. Koehler (op. cit.), p. 418. 

86 X, Wannenmacher (op. cit.), p. 40. Cf. also Menendez y Pelayo: Ori- 
genes de la Novela, Vol. I, p. 3. 

87 X. Wannenmacher (op. cit.), p. 42. 
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“Opfer dem Geschmack” of his “Hofleute” at least a century 
earlier 73° 


88 IT do not know that I should go so far as to state that Dofia Vascufiana is 
Juan Manuel’s version of the Griselda story; but I wonder if perhaps the tale 
may not well have been based on tradition of some sort, that could well be con- 
sidered foundation material for such a story, when handled by an author not 
quite so delicate in his consideration of woman. 


Rosert E. Rockwoop 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We note with pleasure the promotion to a full professorship in Romance 
languages, at Cornell, of our Co-Editor, Dr. George L. Hamilton. 


At New York University, Dr. H. C. Heaton has been promoted to an assistant 
professorship of Romance languages, and Mr. H. C. Ollinger, A.M., has been 
made Instructor. 


Dr. Ralph E. House of the University of Chicago has been advanced to an 
assistant professorship in Romance languages. 


Dr. Alma de L. Le Duc, of Smith College, has been appointed Instructor in 
Romance languages at Barnard College. 


Dr. R. E. Rockwood and Mr. Gerald T. Wilkinson have been appointed 
Instructors in Romance languages at Columbia College. 


Dr. Joseph Seronde, Assistant Professor of Romance languages at the 
University of Pennsylvania, will, in addition to his work at Philadelphia, succeed 
Professor Spiers at Haverford College. 


Dr. A. H. Corley, of Yale University, has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Spanish in the College. 


Miss Helen I. Williams, of Smith College, has been promoted to an as- 
sistant professorship in Romance languages. 


It is interesting to note the appointment, at Brown University, of Mr. E. E. 
Vann, late of Leland Stanford, to a lectureship in Latin American history. He 
will also offer courses in Spanish and Portuguese. 


Columbia University has been most fortunate in securing for next year 
Gustave Lanson, of the University of Paris, as Professor of French literature, 
and Federico de Onis, of the University of Oviedo, as Professor of Spanish 
literature. ' 
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